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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


Krepinc Housk WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How IT Has 
BEEN Done. How ir MAy BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FRICASSEED CHICKEN—LEMON HONEY—FRENCH ICING TO KEEP. 


HE next day Molly, while showing 
Marta how to cook the dinner, 
_ added two other articles to those 
“ she liked to have always ready. 
Cake, as she said, was so little 
eaten by Harry and herself that 
a loaf lasted a week, even with 
Marta’s help, for she, like most of 
her countrywomen, lived largely 
on soups, and salad, and vege- 
tables, and cared little for sweets. 
She did not care to have the 
same cake, over and over again, 
and had she had preserves in 
the house, would have found it easy to convert it into some- 
thing more attractive. Had she been keeping house long 
enough, jams and jellies would have been in her store-room ; 
peaches were now the only available fruit, and by the 
time Molly was settled enough to think of doing them up, 
they were both poor and dear, and in the boarding house 
they had been rather surfeited with canned peaches, therefore 
she had let them go. She had lately been unearthing several 
old recipes of her mother’s and grandmother’s, and some of 
them she meant to try. There was one called Lemon Honey. 
It was of more modern date than the others, and as her 
mother had written under it “nice change from preserves for 
cake,” she decided to make it. She required for it half a 
pound of sugar, the rind and juice of a large fresh lemon, 
the yolks of three eggs and white of one, and three ounces of 
sweet butter. 

She followed directions, which were to put the butter and 
sugar together in a saucepan. (As the butter was rather salt 
she took the precaution of washing it first.) While these 
melted, she beat the eggs thoroughly, grated off the lemon 
peel into them, taking care to remove all the yellow, which 
contains the flavor of lemon, yet not to grate deeply enough 
to remove any of the white, pithy rind, and then mixed alto- 
gether over the fire until as thick as honey, taking care it did 
not scorch. When done it was thick, smooth, yellow, and 
semi-opaque. She poured it into two small jelly glasses, and 
put it away. 

While she was doing this, Marta had been picking over 
a scant half pint of black beans for soup, which when washed 
she put over the fire in a quart of cold water, in which she also 
put one small onion, two cloves, a tiny pinch of marjoram, 
one slightly larger of thyme, and two sprigs of parsley. These 
were to simmer slowly, until the beans could be rubbed through 
a strainer, and then a pint of strong beef stock which had been 
making all morning, was to be added, and all boiled together 
for an hour. 

When the soup was on, Marta prepared a fowl as Molly had 
shown her, and when it was done she directed her how to cut 
it into neat joints for fricassee, without mangling it. While 
Marta was doing this, Molly put a pound of sugar and a small 
cup of water into a small iron saucepan that she assured her- 
self was beautifully clean, and set it over the fire. While it 
came to a boil she turned her attention to the fricassee, and 
told Marta to lay the pieces in a saucepan with boiling water 
to just cover them, to cut an onion and half a medium carrot, 
and put it to them, with a level teaspoonful of salt and the 


sixth of one of pepper. These were to simmer very slowly 
until the fowl was tender,—about two hours,—then the fow! 
to be taken up, the gravy strained and put to boil very fast, 
till there was less than half a pint, while in another sauce- 
pan, half a pint of thick, white sauce was made, (a good table- 
spoonful of butter and a full one of flour to half a pint of 
milk.) This was added to the chicken gravy ; they were stirred 
smooth together, and the chicken returned to it and allowed 
to simmer in it a few minutes. 

When Molly had seen the fricassee prepared and slowly 
stewing, she turned to the sugar which was now boiling fast. 
She removed a little bluish scum, very carefully, not to stir the 
syrup. When it had boiled a quarter of an hour, she began to 
try it, dipping the fork into it, and when all the drops had run 
off, watching if a long thread remained. At first the drops 
ran off quickly and she waited a minute before trying again, 
when she dipped in the fork. Drops came now slow and thick, 
and after the last one, a short, thick end remained and she knew 
the point had nearly come. The next dip left a long floating 
hair, and Molly took it from the fire and put it to get cool 
while she prepared the pudding for which she used the follow- 
ing recipe: ‘Two apples, finely chopped, two ounces of grated 
bread, two of sugar, two of currants, two eggs and the rind of 
a lemon, grated with just enough of the juice to give a per- 
ceptible acid, about a third of a pinch of salt, and the third of 
a small nutmeg, grated. Stir altogether and pour into a 
small, buttered bowl that it will just fill. 

Molly followed the recipe, tied a cloth over the top (see 
directions for boiled puddings Chapter XIV) and put it into 
fast boiling water to boil continually an hour and a half. 

Lemon sauce was prescribed for this pudding, but as she 
had used eggs freely lately and it required two, she substituted 
hard sauce. 

The boiled sugar was now about blood warm, and a thin 
crust, like ice had formed over it. This she was vexed to 
see, but she picked it off. Underneath, it was as thick as 
very thick molasses. She stirred it with a spoon, which was 
rather hard work, and in about five minutes it began to look 
milky; this by continual beating changed to a texture like 
lard. Now she could use the spoon no longer, and worked it 
like dough in herhands. When it was a compact smooth mass 
she pressed it into a tumbler and covered it with oiled paper. 

Marta had been looking on with wondering eyes to sce 
simple sugar change from a crystal clear syrup to cream, and 
then a paste, and now asked what it was for. 

“That is for icing cakes, and as it will keep just so for 
months, it is always ready. I should have called your atten- 
tion to the boiling, only there was too much on hand, and 
there are such delicate degrees in boiling sugar that you 
would need your whole attention; some time you may take 
sugar and experiment ; there can be no waste—unless you burn 


it, but that wil. not be likely—for it can be boiled over and — 


over again. When it is ferfectly boiled, that thin crust is not 
upon it, only a jelly-like skin, but when it does form, if you 
find it is only on the surface, you can take it off and keep it to 
sweeten other things, but should it be grammy all through, you 
must put water toit again, and boil it back to the thread ; on the 
other hand, if you take it from the fire an instant too soon, you 
will find instead of forming a paste that you can handle, it 
will remain thick cream. This would do for icing, as the 
cake absorbs some of the moisture, but it would not do to 
keep, nor could you add much flavoring or coloring, so it is 
always better to boil it to a higher degree. To-morrow !'ll 
show you how it is to be used. Now I think you understand 
the principle of frying well enough to make the potato cro- 
quettes if I read the recipe to you. This is it: Two cups of 
potato, mashed very smooth without milk, a dessertspoonful 
of butter, salt to taste, a pinch of white pepper and a very 
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little nutmeg, (rub the nutmeg across the grater twice,) and 
the yolk of an egg. Mix all together and for economy’s sake 
I am going to use only the white of the egg for crumbing; 
beat it with two teaspoonfuls of water. Make the potatoes into 
the shape of small pears, roll each in the white of egg, then into 
cracker meal and fry just as you do the other croquettes, in 
very hot fat. When they are done, stick the end of a sprig of 
parsley into the end of each one to simulate the stalk.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


ROILED CUSTARD—FROZEN BANANAS—USES OF FRENCH ICING— 
SCALLOPED POTATOES—HOLLANDAISE SAUCE—ROAST 
OYSTERS—UNEXPECTED VISITORS, 


For next day’s dinner Molly bought a piece of cod about 
three inches thick, and a leg of mutton, (the cod weighed 
three pounds, the mutton six and a half, which she directed 
the butcher to cut in half), and half a dozen bananas. 

As soon as she reached home she made a boiled custard 
with two eggs and a pint of milk, in the following way: The 
eggs were whipped while the milk came near to the boiling 
point. When that was reached, two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
were added to the milk, and when dissolved it was poured to 
the eggs, stirring all the time. Both were then returned to 
the saucepan, which was set over the fire in a vessel or sauce- 
pan containing boiling water and stirred. When the water in 
the under saucepan boiled round it, the custard was removed 
afew seconds, the stirring continuing all the time, and then 
it was returned. This was repeated till it was like thick 
cream. The object of removing it was this: The eggs must 
not boil or they will curdle; they must be cooked or they will 
not thicken ; if left in the boiling water they would boil, by re- 
moving every minute for a few seconds, you keep the cus- 
tard at the boiling point till it thickens, without running risk 
of it curdling. Frequently, in the fear of custard curdling, it 
is taken off the fire just at the boiling point, and it remains thin, 
unless corn-starch has been first boiled with the milk; in the 
proportion of two eggs to the pint, corn-starch is not needed 
for moderately thick custards. When it was done it was set 
to get cold, and two bananas were cut into small pieces. 
While the cooking was going on, Molly got out the Madeline 
cake, cut side slices from it, the third of an inch thick, cut the 
dark crust off, as thin as possible, and spread three of the 
slices with the lemon paste she had made yesterday. The 
other three she laia on these, sandwich fashion. 

“Now Marta I’ll show you what I am going to do with my 
fondant icing.” As she spoke she put a tablespoonful of it in 
acup which she set in boiling water over the fire. ‘“ You see 
I stir this because if I simply left it to melt, it would go back 
to clear syrup; by stirring, it keeps opaque like cream. I do 
not let this get too hot, only just warm enough to run easily.” 
When it had reached the point of being like double cream or 
molasses, she put the saucepan and cup on the table and added 
to it a few drops of vanilla, stirred it, and then with a teaspoon 
she iced each slice, pouring the fondant on and spreading it, 
allowing it to run over the sides. 

“You see this icing cools as you do it, and it may happen 
in cold weather that it will cool before you finish, ther you 
must dip a knife in boiling water. shake off the drops quickly 
and smooth with that, and if the candy has been boiled rather 
high, the same thing may happen any time, then you use the 
knife. Now if I had cochineal in the house I should have 
melted only half the quantity in this cup and half in another, 
and flavored one with rose, and added a very little coloring,— 
three or four drops, and used it for half of these cakes,-—but 
as it is, I leave them all white.” 

Molly worked as she spoke, the three slices were iced, then 
she laid a sharp knife on the range till it was quite warm, 


wiped it and cut the cake into neat tablettes an inch wide and 
the width of the cake,—about two inches. Each slice made 
four, so she had a dozen small fancy cakes. 

“You can see Marta how easy it is, if your icing is always 
ready and you have preserves, to have a plate of very pretty 
cakes in a few minutes. Half a dozen may be white, with 
lemon between, half a dozen with red currant jelly, and icing 
colored with a small piece of unsweetened chocolate melted 
in a saucer on the stove, then stirred to the icing, and the 
others with peach, and pink icing flavored very slightly with 
bitter almond, and for very ornamental purposes, a dozen al- 
monds, blanched and chopped to size of rice and sprinkled 
over the pink and white, while the icing is still warm, makes 
a very pretty change; in fact very many varieties can be 
made once you have got the idea, and remember, never to 
mix flavors badly. Vanilla and chocolate always agree, so 
you can use the same icing for the white and chocolate by 
doing the white cakes first, then putting the melted chocolate 
—and just a drop or two of water from the end of your finger 
or a spoon—to it. Chocolate stiffens so much that you are 
more likely than not to require a knife dipped in boiling water 
to spread it. When all are done you may mix your pink and 
chocolate candy together, if the flavors :gree, (vanilla, and 
chocolate, and rose go exceedingly well, but almond or lemon 
not, ) work it together with hand or spoon and the result will 
be a lovely ashes-of-roses color. You may put it away so fla- 
vored and colored for future use, or, you may use it at once 
for other cake, but remember one thing, this icing having been 
madé hot, will be stiffer than when you began, and to be 
melted over again will need perhaps a dozen drops of water 
mixed with it; if it has become sugary and rough, you can’t 
use it, but if on taking a pinch between your finger and thumb, 
it will spread smoothly like putty or dough, it is as good as 
ever, which it is almost certain to be if you have worked 
quickly.” 

“The only art in this French icing is to have everything 
ready before you begin coloring and flavoring, to have al- 
monds, if you use them, blanched and chopped, in short have 
to leave aff for nothing, then you can work quickly, and the 
icing is not allowed to cool, and will not need re-heating once 
or twice before you have finished. At first such quickness 
may not be easy, and if the icing chills, you will find it un- 
manageable ; all you have do is to return it in the water to the 
fire, and melt as at first; it will usually stand melting two or 
three times before getting grainy. Stir, while melting, only 
enough to mix the melted and unmelted together. Of course 
it is always easier to melt a quantity of icing in a bowl and do 
a number of cakes, than a tablespoonful as I have done, be- 
cause it holds the heat better, and you have abundance to work 
from, but I don’t want to destroy the delicacy of what I put 
away by melting all up. You see I have a little ball left.” 

She had gathered the icing from the cups and spoon and 
worked it between her hands into a little shining ball, simply 
to show Marta what could be done if more had been left. 
“This is not worth putting away, but several little marbles like 
these if dipped into melted chocolate would make chocolate 
creams. You see how one thing leads to another in cooking.” 

The custard was now cold, the bananas were stirred into it 
and they were put into the freezer, and ice and salt in the 
proportion of one-third salt were packed round it. After it 
had stood a few minutes, Marta turned it for a quarter of an 
hour, when it was frozen. j 

Just as Molly was about to begin to write directions for the 
scalloped potatoes, concluding she would only need to make 
the Hollandaise sauce herself, and could leave the dinner to 
Marta, a hack drove up to the door, and Molly saw Harry’s 
mother and father in it. 

To say she did not tremble would not be correct; for an 
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instant her heart sank ;—if she had only known they were 
coming! She wondered if everything was as nice as she 
would wish it in the little sitting-room. She generally had it, 
not trim, or oppressively tidy, but with only the pleasant dis- 
order of a room that is lived in; but Marta had a way some- 
times of leaving her brushes or dustpan, sometimes a kitchen 
cloth where it ought not to be. Molly looked at herself, but 
she was neat, and no one had a right to expect a housewife at 
eleven in the morning to be ready for company. While 
Marta went to the door, she removed her apron, washed her 
hands and when she re-entered the kitchen just waited to say: 

“Marta, make some of your nice noodles at once; leave 
your up-stairs sweeping till after, and I’ll let you know what 
to get for lunch.” She passed into the parlor, having, in the 
short interval recovered her composure, and welcomed her 
unexpected visitors as if their coming here were a pleasant 
surprise, and not an embarrassment. 

“Will you come up stairs and take off your things?” asked 
Molly, thankful that in consequence of her wanting to show 
Marta how to make custard and use French icing, the sweep- 
ing was not begun and the whole place topsy-turvey and 
draped in sweeping sheets. 

“Well, I don’t know about staying; we just thought we 
would run out and see what sort of a place you had here, and 
take the next train back.” 

“Oh you would not do that?” cried Molly, all her hospitable 
instincts revolting. “ What would Harry say?” You must 
stay till he comes home, and he can perhaps induce you to stay 
all night.” 

“ Oh, dear, no—no thank you; Mr. Bishop rarely stays any- 
where from home at night.” 

‘““No, no, my dear,” echoed her father-in-law; I am as old- 
fogyish as a bachelor, and I like to be home.” % 

“Well, at least you must stay the, day.” 

“Well, if we shall not put you out, we will remain an hour 
or two.” 

“Come up stairs, then ; you will rest better when your cloak 
is off.” 

Molly had never felt as if her house was a band-box till 
now. Mr. and Mrs. Bishop seemed literally to fill the parlor, 
yet they were not very large. Harry was much taller than his 
father, but they both had a ponderous way with them. Mrs. 
Bishop’s voice, too, was a deep contralto, which she used in a 
manner which, had it been affected, would have been 
haughty, but naturai, as it had become, yet seemed to impress 
people against their will with a sense of her importance. 

“ And so this is your little cottage? Do you find room in it ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Molly, smiling, “plenty ;” but as she followed 
her mother-in-law up the narrow stairs, which had never 
seemed so narrow till she saw the rich dress and velvet-clad 
shoulders fill the whole space, she could see how very tiny it 
might seem to one accustomed to large rooms and broad 
spaces. 

Mrs. Bishop glanced around the pretty bed-room.—“ And 
Harry and you really are contented here?” she asked. 

“Indeed we are more than contented ; I’m as happy as the 
day is long.” 

“ Well, its very strange for Harry, he was always the most 
fastidious boy, but happiness is everything, I suppose.” 

“We think so.” 

Molly helped Mrs. Bishop off with her cloak, which was so 
handsome as to look strangely out of place in that simple cot- 
tage room, and then said, “If you excuse me I will send you 
up some hot water, and give orders for luncheon.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, don’t let me keep you; and please 
don’t make any preparation.” : 

“No, I will not; I must only see that sufficient for three 
persons instead of one, is on the table.” 


She ran down stairs, took Marta’s rolling pin out of her 
hand, told her to take a pitcher of water up stairs, and rolled 
the noodle paste till she returned. 

“* Marta, directly your noodles are made, go to Mrs. Fram- 
ley’s and ask her to please telephone to the fishmonger for a 
quarter of a hundred oysters in the deep shell, to be sent 
here for one o’clock. Be as quick as you can, and when you 
come back you will find on the dining-room table, full written 
instructions for what you are todo.” * 

Molly went to the parlor, found Mr. Bishop reading his paper. 

“Go on reading for a minute, please, I will write a line. | 
know if you have not got through the morning, news you will 
be glad to do it.” 

“T just glanced at the money market at breakfast, and I've 
too much respect for my eyes to read in the cars.” 

Molly went to the Davenport and wrote Marta’s instruc- 
tions. Her first impulse had been to use her materials for 
dinner, to have the frozen bananas for dessert, but on second 
thought she resolved to give just what she meant to have for 
her own lunch, with oysters to make enough; the bread was 
fresh and very good; therefore she wrote the following : 

“‘Make the cold bean soup boiling hot, boil one egg hard, and cut 
it in quarters lengthwise, then across; lay it in the soup tureen and 
pour the soup on it. Cut four thin slices of lemon and drop them 
inas itcomes to table. When the oysters come, set them, in their 
shells, in a dripping pan; put on each a bit of butter, size of a 
hazelnut; pepper them and set them over the fire till the liquor in 
the shells bubbles; watch till the butter melts, then they are done, 
take them off the fire immediately. Usea cloth to put them on a 
hot dish ; take care you do not spill the gravy. Serve with hot plates. 

Cut the cold pudding in finger lengths, make a batter of two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a pinch of salt, and milk to make it as thick 
as thick cream; dip each piece into,the batter, and fry in deep fat 
till brown ; sift sugar over it, and serve with hard sauce.” 

As Molly wrote the last words she heard Mrs. Bishop com- 
ing down stairs, and wondered much what she could do to 
entertain her. She had actually never been with her without 
Harry before, but the matter solved itself, for the elder lady 
questioned her as to her mode of life, what she did with her 
time, how Harry and she spent the evenings, and when told 
as simply as Molly knew how, she laughed, with a sort of 
good-natured sarcasm. 

“Quite idyllic, I declare; so Harry reads aloud while you 
sew,—or else you both play chess.” 

“Yes; of course we are almost strangers in Greenfield. 
When we are better known no doubt we may go out more, but 
all our neighbors are very pleasant.” 

“ Now that is one thing I wanted to caution you about ; one 
of the penalties of living in a place like this is that you must 
know every one, and are apt to make intimates that you can 
not shake of easily when you go away.” 

“ But,” said Molly, with some dignity, “I shall make no 
intimacies I should ever want to shake off; people good 
enough to be my friends now, will be good enough at all 
times.” 

“My dear, I think when I was your age I had just such 
ideas, but I found as I grew older I had to do as others <lo.” 

The time did not pass very gayly, and Molly wondered how 
she would get through the afternoon if they should stay, for 
she believed that she and her mother-in-law had nothing in 

common. 

When the time came, Molly excused herself and went in to 
help Marta lay the cloth. The silver and glass were always 
bright, so there was no hasty rubbing and polishing at the 
last minute. That morning Harry had brought in from the 
tiny flower bed, a handful of geranium and coleus, saying: 
“We have to take them as they are ready, frost may come at 
any time now.” 

And they were now ready for the center, arranged in 4 
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eal glass dish, the rich coleus round the edge, geraniums 

in the middle. They gave the little table an air of brightness 

that nothing but flowers could have done. 

Molly did not want to be many minutes from the parlor, as 
she knew Mrs. Bishop would think great preparations were 
being made, and she would rather have given them bread and 
cheese than that, but she thought she would trust Marta to 
follow her written directions, as the only things but the 
oysters to cook were those she was very familiar with. The 
result justified her. It is true the soup had the eggs cut in 
slices instead of as directed, but that mattered little. 

\Vhen they were seated and Mr. Bishop, who was a gourmet 
if not a gourmand, exclaimed : 

Capital soup !—capital ! why don’t we have it at home?” 

Molly felt a good deal relieved and a little triumphant, for 
Mrs. Bishop was very proud of her cook. 

“ Why, my dear George ! I did not know you cared for bean 
soup !” 

“| don’t, unless it’s first rate.” 

\Vhen soup was removed and Marta entered with the large 
dish of oysters, Molly gave one hasty glance ;—would they be 
shrivelled into leather, or flabby and half cooked, but the 
error had been on the best side; more than half were per- 
fectly cooked, the others barely hot through. Poor Marta had 
followed instructions, but had not thought to turn the pan. 
However, Molly was only too thankful to have so little wrong, 
and helped the best to her visitors. They were still almost 
boiling in the shell; and after these came a pretty dish of 
noodles that Marta had arranged round a mound of grated 
cheese. 

After the luncheon Mrs. Bishop said, with a tone of ap- 
proval which Molly was determined not to think patronizing, 
“T declare, Molly, you keep house very nicely.” 

You must have a remarkable good cook by Jove!” broke 
in Mr. Bishop. 

“{ am glad you think so,” said Molly, smiling. 

“\Vhere did you get her?” 
“Castle Garden.” 

Mrs. Bishop almost screamed, when she heard it, and then 
Molly found the right conversational key was struck, for her 
mother-in-law had a great deal to say about her own troubles 
with servants, and the troubles of her friends, and when-the 
“hour of digestion” had passed, she asked if they would like 
to go out and see some of the beauties of Greenfield. 

“ Well, that depends on what train we take.” 

“| hoped you would stay and see Harry.” 

Mrs. Bishop looked enquiringly at her husband, who Said: 

“(Oh we must stay and see Harry, I suppose.” 

Molly smiled inwardly, as she thought that his luncheon 
had reassured him as to his dinner. They all went out for an 
hour ; there was not much to see, but some pretty, well-kept 
Queen Anne houses, and Mrs. Bishop let drop the remark 
that she had little expected ever to see a son of hers living 
in the second rate neighborhood of a country town, which 
temark Molly prudently ignored. 

When they returned to the house, Mrs. Bishop, at Molly’s 
suggestion, went to lie down, and her husband stretched him- 
self on the sofa, and Molly slipped from the room, for she 
could see he too was drowsy. She went to the kitchen, told 
Marta low well she thought she had managed the lunch, and 
then gave directions for the dinner, in writing, for she wanted 
to attend to her guests as much as possible. What she wrote 
was as follows : 

“A five o’clock, put the mutton in the oven as usual, and the fish 
into salt and water. At a quarter past, put white onions on to boil 
in boiling water ; and potatoes. When the potatoes are just done, 
cut them in slices thick as a dollar. Have ready a pint of white 
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butter to the pint of milk. Cheb a biinsiiendnine of parsley very 
fine, lay the potatoes in a dish, sprinkle a little parsley, pepper and 
salt among them, pour white sauce over them enough to moisten 
without making them sloppy, and strew grated bread crumbs over 
all; put them in the oven to brown. Keep the rest of the white 
sauce for the onions, which must be boiled very tender, poured dry 
immediately after they are done, and then put into the white sauce, 
and allowed to stew a few minutes. 

Directly you have the potatoes ready for the oven, put the fish, 
which you have nicely wiped, on a plate, lay that on a napkin 
and set both in a saucepan of boiling water, with two teaspoon- 
fuls of saltand two of vinegar. It will take twenty minutes to boil.” 


Molly had told Marta to take the peg out of the freezer and 
let off the water, at luncheon. She now went to see if it was 
in good condition, found it all right, then she took out the 
paddle, worked the custard down from the sides, and cov- 
ered it packing in more salt and ice. 

“ How glad I am we happened to have cold dessert,” she 
thought, “it will save Marta so much at the last moment.” 

She read over the written instructions, although there was 
nothing new but the manner of cooking the potatoes, as- 
sured herself Marta understood everything, and told her she 
would come out herself and make the fish sauce. 

It was after four o’clock, and she laid the table just as she 
wanted it, went up stairs and put on one of her prettiest 
dresses and then returned to the parlor. Mrs. Bishop was 
just rousing as she passed her door, but did not descend for 
some few minutes, which Molly took to glance over the paper. 

Molly, all the time she was talking with his mother and 
father, pictured Harry’s surprise at finding them, and knew it 
would also be a pleasure. She did not know what to augur 
from this visit, whether it was simply curiosity, or meant any 
return of the old parental tenderness for him,—Harry would 
know, for he knew their ways better than she did. 

At last she heard his steps on the plank walk; she flew to 
the door. 

“What’s up, little woman? you look like an exclamation 
point in person.” 

The next moment he caught sight of his visitors. 

“Mother! father! why, this is a good surprise.” 

Molly slipped out of the room while Harry was hearing all 
about their arrival, whipped on her apron and made the 
Ffollandaise sauce. She put into a little iron saucepan a 
large tablespoonful of butter, a dessertspoonful of flour, and 
let them cook one minute, then she poured to it two-thirds of 
half a pint of boiling water, stirred till smooth, then added, 
gradually, the yolks of three beaten eggs ; when she put the 
eggs in she stood the saucepan in another of boiling water, 
and stirred it well; when the eggs had thickened she put two 
teaspoonfuls of lemon juice, salt, and as much cayenne as 
would go on the end of a penknife, and it was done. Marta 
had taken up the fish, and Molly directed the sauce to be 
poured entirely over it, herself seeing that there was not a 
drop of water from the fish in the dish. A sprig or two of 
parsley was laid at each end of the dish, and lemon in slices 
round it, then casting her eye round to see that Marta had 
everything ready but the meat, she told her to bring the fish 
in when she should hear Mr. Bishop come down. 

The dinner was very nice, although, as Molly was glad to 
think, simpler than they often had when alone, and it was 
eaten without comment until the ice came on, when Mrs. 
Bishop expressed surprise at them getting such things in the 
country. 

“Oh, we can I believe get excellent ice creams here, but 
this is home-made.” 

“Tndeed!” 

After dinner Mr. Bishop Siena they must catch the eight 


Sauce, remembering to use ¢wo tablespoonfuls of flour and ¢wo of 
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was decided that Molly and Harry would go to the depot 
with them. 

As they parted Mrs. Bishop said: “ Harry, you and Molly 
must come home to spend Christmas, and had better spend a 
week with us.” 

Harry promised to do so if they could. 

“Why, of course you can ;—why not?” 

“Oh,” laughed Harry, “we are family people now, with 
the responsibility of a house on our shoulders.” 

“ A house! a match box you mean.” 

With this shot they parted. Harry’s real hesitation was 
doubt as to what Molly might feel inclined to do; there was 
no denying she had been badly treated, snubbed and looked 
down upon. 

“Well, if this isn’t the strangest turn; I don’t think I ever 
knew my father to leave business for a day before.” 

“What does it mean, Harry?” Molly asked anxiously, for 
it had been a grief to her to feel she was the cause of 
estrangement. 

“Tt must mean that my father, or mother, or both, are 
beginning to see they’ve been in fault.” 

“Oh Harry, I should be so glad if you were once more all 
you used to be—to them.” 

“T shall never be that, for I shall never go back to the sort 
of semi-dependence I was in,—but shall we go at Christmas?” 

“ Oh, certainly.” 

“I’m afraid you may not have a very good time.” 

“Oh yes I shall.” 

“Then we accept. I tell you what, little Molly, if my father 
and mother had not been favorably impressed,—had they found 
us living as they expected, they would not have said a word 
about our going there.” 

“Oh Harry I hope so, surely the less comfortable you were 
the more you would need them.” 

“No, they look on it this way, as |! made my bed so I must 
lie on it. Had the bed been a bad one, they would have said, 


‘serve me right;’ as it seems much better than they thought 
it would be, they are inclined to think themselves wrong.” 


Harry loved his parents but he knew their pride, and that | 


they would not have openly forgiven the blow to it, but he 


knew small as the house was, Molly had shown them as re- | 


fined a home as their own, and they saw after all, their daugh- 
ter-in-law would grace any station Harry might ever attain to. 
—Catherine Owen. 


[The next part will give recipes for Hominy Muffins. Fish 
Balls. Royal Custard. Consommeatla Royal. Fricasse Sweet- 
breads. Vanilla Souffiée. A Suprise. A Boiled Dinner, etc.] 
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AN EASTER THOUGHT. 


For youth and innocence, go find 
Violets, sweetest of their kind; 
Of these a floral chaplet bind. 


But for the festal wedding day— 
While Hymen’s torch lights up the way— 
Pluck orange buds; in these array 


The bride, so dainty, fond and gay : 
To her let this be a blessed day, 
And hope that joy may with her stay. 


For death, they cull the immortelle, 
Flowers that are supposed to tell 
That all, with vanished souls, is well. 


Yet bring for the glad Eastertide 
Lilies, whose perfume will spread wide 
Tidings of Him once crucified ; 

Risen, forever to abide 

At His beloved Father’s side, 


Ransomed, living, although He died. 
—Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PROTOPLASM FOR A TIN DIPPER. 
Economy, USEFULNESS AND HONESTY OF THE RAG-Bac. 


This is what we call the contents of our rag-bag. Why? 
Well, for three reasons. Firstly, because it is well to bring 
science into daily life as closely as possible, in order to be- 
come familiar with it and not think of it as a far off thing, 
Secondly, because big names often lend importance to very 
small matters, especially in the eyes of children. Thirdly, 
this must be an explanation of the “dipper” part of the name, 

It is the custom in our city, as it is in most, for ragmen to 
come around with large wagons filled with tin ware which 
they exchange for rags. This is the nineteenth century for 
ragmen as well as for philosophers. Most housekeepers find 
it to their advantage to exchange rags for tin ware, rather 
than for a few cents in money. We do at our house, and the 
name of our rags varies with our need. Sometimes it is “ pro- 
toplasm for a dipper,” sometimes “saucepan,” “strainer,” 
“flour sieve,” “grater,” or “quart measure.” Always “pro- 
toplasm,” however, no matter what the ending of the title. 
And we are justified in this, for “protoplasm” comes from 
two Greek words, signifying “from” and “form;” and, cer- 
tainly, dippers, quart measures, graters and so on, do “ form 
from” our rag-bag. If you do not believe it, I will show you 
my tins. Did you suppose that important lessons in morality 
could be taught from arag-bag? Well, I have found three good 
lessons. There may be more, but I have stopped at three. 

First, honesty. You cannot always teach the ragman that, 
but you can teach your family and yourself. Do not start at 
that last pronoun. I mean it! Let your bag be filled with 
solid rags, not paper, or spools, or whalebone. I can assure 
you, you will have to watch yourself, and both watch and talk 
to your family, in order to keep your rag-bag honest. I know 
good women—really good women—who would open their 
eyes at this assertion. But—stop and think about it. 

My second lesson is thriftiness. These rags give an excel- 
lent opportunity to say, “ A penny saved is a penny earned,” 


| * Waste not, want not,” “ Economy is wealth” (of tins), and 


all the other good thrifty proverbs you know. You can go 
further, and make the bag itself, as well as its contents, teach 
this lesson. What do you make your bag from? New calico, 
new cotton cloth, new drilling or new bed ticking? Very 
good, but there is a thriftier way, still. Go to your piece bag 
(I assume you have one), get out all the odd pieces you hiave 
of gingham, cotton cloth, calico and drilling, put a spoo! of 
good strong thread upon your sewing machine, and run thiese 
pieces together. Do not stop to baste or to arrange colors or 
fabrics; run them together, as they will fit in, till you have a 
bag a yard or more square. Turn down an inch-wide hem at 
the top; work two button holes an inch apart, in this hem, at 
each of the two side seams of the bag, and run a double tape 
through as your grandmother used to in her silk work bag. 

My third lesson is in gift-giving. When a leisure afternoon 
comes, I make a rag-bag, such as I have described, fold it 
away and keep it as one of my gifts to a friend at the coming 
Christmas or birthday, no matter how far ahead.  Noth- 
ing so enhances the value of a gift as special thought an: the 
giver’s own labor. If you have children in the family, let 
them see and practice this system of gift giving. 

I will “finish off” with telling you of a bright idea that 
came into my mind the other day. I had just finished making 
a rag-bag. On one side there happened to be a large square 
of unbleached cotton. To add to the value of my gilt, to 
delicately send home the lesson of economy to the dear friend 
for whom this bag was intended, to “lend a hand,” as it were, 
to the household incentives, I took my needle and black 
crewel and worked on this square, “ RaGs! Save ’EM.” 

—Juniata Sta 
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THE $200 PRIZE PAPER. 
MISTRESS WORK AND MAID WORK. 
WHICH Is MISTRESS AND WHICH IS SERVANT. 

II. 

THE WORK OF THE MISTRESS. 


N the first part of the subject, the mental 
and moral obligations resting upon the 
mistress, in her household government, 
were considered. These principles in- 
volve the most important elements of 
fitness for this government and justly 
demand the first consideration. While 
this is the case, and their virtue acknowl- 
edged, they are not all that is necessary 
in preparing a woman for her work. 
Practical application of those principles 
must be made before their value is felt. 
Theoretically a woman might be quite competent to under- 
take the duties of a housewife, but in their actual discharge 
she might find a need of practical ability to carry out her 
theories. A knowledge of principles can be gained by study, 
but by experience alone can their practical application be 
understood. If a man desire to follow any trade or profes- 
sion, he can not succeed with a mere text-book acquaintance 
with its principles. He must learn by practice to apply those 
principles before he can hope for benefit from his knowledge. 

A medical student may listen attentively to his instructor, 
and take comprehensive notes upon his lectures, but only in 
the hospital and dissecting room can he learn thoroughly the 
nature of the body, the position of the bones, or the action of 
the heart and muscles. 

A law student reads law, and learns forms and technical- 
ities, but these do not teach him the value of evidence, nor a 
discrimination between the favorable and unfavorable points 
in testimony. ‘These he must learn by sitting in the courts, 
listening to the debates of skilled lawyers, following the 
charges and rulings of the judges, and in time taking part in 
the proceedings himself. Thus in the law as in the medical 
profession, these must be a practical application of previous 
knowledge. 

So also in all other vocations of men, there must be practi- 
cal as well as theoretical preparation. Who would look for 
success in a merchant that had not thoroughly prepared him- 
self for his business? A commercial education alone does 
not suffice. This is necessary, but beside the value of num- 
bers he must learn the value of the fabrics in which he will 
deal, their quality and their suitableness to his customers. 
Does this knowledge come through intuition? No! it comes 
through an apprenticeship at the counter. He dare not risk 
his money or his reputation in competing with established 
houses, before he is conscious of thorough preparation for his 
business. As soon as this is accomplished, he feels that he 
can safely embark in his vocation. Then begins the work of 
finding suitable help in carrying on his business. With 
knowledge, judgment and experience, he is able to discover 
such assistance as he needs. He understands the require- 
ments ahd immunities of each position and expects only what 
is right from his employés. His quiet dignity and self pos- 
session inspire them with respect and confidence, and he 
moves among them, not as a fault-finder, but as a friend. 
Their demeanor towards others is respectful and pleasant, 
and observers wonder how so many agreeable persons can be 
brought together in the service of one man. He is fitted for 
his calling, that is all, and success will attend him as long as 
he is diligent in his duties. 

If, then, success can only be achieved by men through 


_ keeping as its importance demands. 


proper preparation for their pursuits, why should woman 
claim the unequal right of exemption from a similar prepara- 
tion for her most important Life Work? Women are too 
independent to accept any such violation of Nature’s law of 
labor for profit. 

Let them, then, determine to fit themselves and their 
daughters for the position which gives them a far-reaching 
and noble influence over the welfare of the country. Let de- 
termination be seconded by perseverance in seeking all 
means for improvement, and putting information to practical 
use. Beside the example and advice of one’s friends and 
acquaintance, there is much useful knowledge to be gained 
from such works as Marion Harland, Julia McNair Wright, 
and others have written for the benefit of struggling house- 
keepers. They show much insight into the motives and gov- 
erning principles of human nature as exhibited in the house- 
hold. They have done good by elevating woman’s homely 
duties, and creating in many minds a desire for an intelligent 
and successful performance of them. In the kitchen depart- 
ment, where the foundation for good digestion and conse- 
quent good humor is laid, other writers have given their time 
and talents to devising plans for making the work there, easy 
and pleasant; in contributing recipes for wholesome and 
palatable dishes, and in inspiring housekeepers with ingenu- 
ity and economy in the use of their means. Others still have 
applied themselves to a practical illustration of their methods 
by organizing cooking schools, where those deprived of home 
training may prepare themselves for that department of 
housekeeping. Among these Miss Parloa stands eminent, 
and her success in such schools proves the wisdom of her 
efforts. The example has been followed by many young 
ladies of means and refinement in different localities. They 
have organized themselves into cooking clubs, showing 
thereby a sense of their deficiency, and their estimate of the 
importance of such work in fitting themselves for home duties. 

But these practical means are not available to all, nor do 
books entirely supply the information needed. They are com- 
plete and closed; they can not be opened for the disscussion 
of new questions constantly arising, nor are they ever open to 
an interchange of thought. Another need is felt, and that 
may be supplied by a centralization of housekeeping interests 
in one live, intelligent and energetic journal. Other journals, 
often, give valuable suggestions, but there are too many 
claims upon their space to allow as much attention to house- 
Short paragraphs do 
not satisfy tradesmen and professionals. They desire a field 
exclusively their own for the discussion of their interests, and 
where their views will meet a response from some one else 
alike interested; thus information is constantly increased, 
and a stimulant given to progression. If such a medium is 
necessary and beneficial in the pursuits of men, why may it 
not be made so in those of women? Her interests are not 
less important than those of mechanical artisans or profes- 
sionals. Such a central medium is now attempted, and with 
the support of those who love their firesides and desire im- 
provement, it can but prove a benefit to housekeepers, in 
whose interests it will work exclusively. Its name, Goop 
HovuSEKEEPING, denotes its object and is a recognition of the 
importance of the housewife’s art. It does not base good 
housekeeping upon cooking and cleaning entirely ; it clearly 
aims at the blending of the physical needs of nature, with the 
intellectual and moral, in the interest of the Higher Life of 
the Household. It will open communication between the 
sister housewives of different sections. This interchange of 
thought and experience will promote unity and good feeling, 
and housewives everywhere will be benefited. Then let our 
women rally round Goop HovusekeeEpinGc as the standard 
bearer of progress in household government. 
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With so many sources for improvement there will be no 
excuse for that ignorance of housekeeping which is greatly 
due to the mistake of the preceding generation in not fitting 
their daughters for home duties. Let mothers now see to it 
that their daughters make no such accusation against them in 
the future. If they themselves have need of circumstances 
or ability for teaching them, let them find instruction from 
some other source. In olden times the girls of aristocrats 
were taught the household arts, and so far from detracting 
from their loveliness the useful acquirements blended their 
virtues harmoniously with the charms of beauty and refine- 
ment. The mothers of the lower classes, in imitation of their 
superiors, gave their daughters a like discipline, fitting them 
for housewives; thus the position became honorable and 
enviable, both to the nobility and peasant. 

Again, in the early days of America many young couples 
began homes with no capital but loving hearts and strong and 
willing hands. The husband hewed his house in the wilds ; 
then while he labored for bread, the wife busied herself with 
household duties, in which spinning and weaving were then 
included. Success and happiness blessed their toil, if secure 
from the Indian savage, and with the thrift which generally 
follows industry, many acquired wealth and influence. Dur- 
ing the acquisition of wealth and the growth of the family, 
the children were taught a share of the work and were ex- 
pected to help to the extent of their youthful ability. Thus 
early the principles of management were inculcated, to the 
interest both of the physical and mental development of the 
children. When their turn came to assume the duties of a 
home they had, in addition to a capital of money one of 
health, strength and knowledge, secured to them by trans- 
mission and cultivation. Their capital of money gave them 
the ability to shield their children from labor and made it 
appear niggardly to impose unnecessary duties upon them. 
But they thus deprived them of a birthright of strength, 
knowledge and experience. 

In the South, these accumulations of wealth resulted in the 
acquisition of slaves as property. Their duty was to minister 
to the wants of the family. They were thoroughly trained 
for their respective duties, and as inexperienced daughters 
assumed the responsiblity of homes, they were provided with 
servants faithful and competent. With such efficient labor 
the daughters made as famous housewives as their mothers ; 
but when the exigencies of war deprived them of their fort- 
unes and their slaves, how many failed to cope successfully 
with the difficulties of the new situation. Though brave in 
spirit, their physical strength was unequal to the endurance 
of such unaccustomed hardships and privations. Northern 
women have ever been more hardy than those of the South; 
this is partly due to the bracing climate, but also to the inse- 
curity of their system of labor. Often with ample means they 
were obliged to perform household work and became accus- 
tomed in some degree to the burden. But thothers would 
shield their daughters as much as possible, only exacting 
necessary duties. But the days of inaction and neglect are 
passing away and women must prepare themselves and their 
daughters for their duty. With many, though capable of the 
actual labor, it is their duty to have it rendered by servants. 
Men have means and are unwilling for their families to en- 
gage in the manual labor of housekeeping. Women thus 
situated must govern their servants wisely, so that their fami- 
lies may be well and happily served. But even with the most 
efficient domestics, some duties naturally devolve upon the 
mistress. These should be discharged with honest and con- 
scientious earnestness, such as one expects from servants in 
the discharge of their duties. 

Though there can be no routine of labor suitable to every 
home, some general rules are applicable to all. System and 


regularity are universally necessary ; the work of to-day mus; 
be done to-day. Though there are times in every householc 
when this system will be interrupted, order should be restored 
as soon as possible. 

But these immediate home duties are not all. Women owe 
some obligations to friends and society. These can not be 
ignored without detracting from that genuine hospitality 
which should exist under every roof. Proper attention to al! 
the interests of home is necessary to the fulfilment of 
woman’s trust. Fitness for her sphere will enable her to 
throw off the allegiance to the Servant Girl of the Period. 
When this is accomplished, the housewife will reign in 
undisputed sway over her empire, in the hearts and home 


of her family. 
£2. J. urley. 


Selected Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ROSE LEAVES FOR THE JAR OF MEMORY. 
I love all who love truth.—4/rs. Browning. 


Every boundary line looks across to the unbounded, and every 
pulse of life takes hint of the life everlasting —Wugh Smith Car 
penter. 


Be loving, and you will never want for love; be humble, and you 
will never want for guiding.—Dinah Mulock Cratk. 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
— Tennyson. 


Genius may dazzle us, but character draws us upward like a 
celestial gravitation. —Rev. P. S. Moxom. 


Ah! the many foolish ones who, with lamps untrimmed, are in 
no plight to meet the exigence of circumstance, or the flash of 
opportunity, but are swayed hither and thither into ways that were 
never planned for them in God’s projection of their lives, but 
wherein they stumble, or are left darkly, while His golden moment 
goes by!—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


No book is worth anything which is not worth much; nor is it 
serviceable until it has been read and re-read, and loved, and loved 
again, so that you can refer to the passages you want in it, as a 
soldier can seize the weapon he needs in an armory, or a house- 
wife bring the spice she needs from her store.—Ruskin. 


The thoughts you would not dare have known, 
And yet make comrades when alone, 
They all have wings, and they will fly 
And leave their impress by-and-by ; 
And after you have quite forgot 
Or quite outgrown some vanished thought, 
Back to your mind to make iés home, 
A dove or raven, it will come! 
—Farm Journal. 


Let us light our life with music and mirth, 
And say farewell to sorrow ; 

For the night of grief, like the eve of earth, 
Hath ever its fair to-morrow. 


“ Night, child, is dark, and winter is chill,” 
All this, O life! I know— 
But dark its diamond stars hath still, 
Winter its pearls of snow! 
—May Preston. 


The Past: it is the rustling, scentless dust 
Of faded roses. Cheat not thy fond heart; 
Its fragrant fairness to new life will start 

No more. Regret but softly, if thou must. 


The Future : ’tis a folded bud. Wait thou 

In patience wise. No little curléd leaf 

Will be for thy hot, eager hands more brief 
In tender growth. But thou canst spoil it now. 


The Present: ’tis thy rose of life full-blown. 
Thy dust is dear; thy buds will bloom in time. 
Pluck and breathe deep thy roses in their prime, 
Ere thou, too, wither into the unknown. 


—M. S. Paden. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 


Gathered and Made Ready, Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
By Miss Lucretia P. HALE AND Mrs. MARGARET E. WHITE. 


THE FAGOT PARTY. 


THE FIFTH BUNDLE OF FAGOTS, 


TTTTTTTEe|HE Bruntons had earnestly begged to 
have the Fagot Party again. It enter- 
tained their large household so agree- 
ably that they would gladly receive it 
every week. Theirs was an easy house 
to go to, so a large party assembled. 
Mr. Erastus, as he was usually called, 
presented the first fagot. He was the 
son of an old friend of Mrs. Brunton, 
and was passing the winter at her house. 

“| suppose,” he said, “I need not apologize for introduc- 
ing the game I propose, since it was originated by so great a 
favorite as Lewis Carroll, the author of “ Alice in the Won- 
derland,” and I find that it is not a familiar game, though I 
have played it with much interest since reading his little book 
about it, published some years ago. The game is called 
Doublets. 

The rules of the puzzle are simple enough. Two words are pro- 
posed, of the same length; and the puzzle consists in linking these 
together by interposing other words, each of which shall differ 
from the next word in one letter only. That is to say, one letter 
may be changed in one of the given words, then one letter in the 
word so obtained, and so on, till we arrive at the other given word. 
The letters must not be interchanged among themselves, but each 
must keep to its own place. As an example, the word “head” 


pu 


5 
5 
5 


may be changed into “tail” in this way. mca @ 

It is perhaps, needless to state that itis d@ h ea 1 
rigueur that the links should be English words, t e a 1 
such as might be used in good society. The tel 1 
easiest doublets are those in which the consonants t a 1 1 
in one word answer to consonants in the other, T a i 1 


and the vowels to vowels; “head” and “tail” constitute a 
doublet of this kind. 


“This description,” continued Mr. Erastus, “is Lewis 
Carroll’s own, and his book gives the following rules, which 
] put together for our game: 

1. The words given to be linked together constitute a ‘ Doublet,’ 
the interposed words are the ‘Links,’ and the entire series a 
‘Chain.’ The object is to complete the chain with the least pos- 
sible number of links. 

2. Each word in the chain must be formed from the preceding 
word by changing one letter in it, and one only. The substituted 
letter must occupy the same place, in the word so formed, which 
the discarded letter occupied in the preceding word, and all the 
other letters must retain their places. 

3. To score for a game :—A number of marks will be apportioned 
toeach doublet equal to the number of letters in the two words 
given. For example, in this instance of ‘Head’ and ‘Tail,’ the 
number of possible marks to be gained would be eight, and this 
maximum will be gained by each competitor who makes the chain 
with the least possible number of changes. If it be assumed in 
this instance the chain cannot be completed with less than the 
four links given, then those who completed it with four links only, 
will receive eight marks, while a mark will be deducted for every 
link used beyond four. Any competitor, using five links would 
score seven marks, any competitor using eight links would score 
four, and any using twelve links or more would score nothing.” 

\spasia had been providing pencils and paper for the 
numerous guests. 

‘ How are we to go to work?” asked Mrs. Fortescue. 

“Please show how you do it once!” begged Cecilia Owens. 

‘Here is a very simple one,” said Mr. Erastus, “ turn Cat 


only, make ‘cot’ of ‘cat,’ then ‘dot’ of ‘cot,’ and one more 
change makes ‘dot’ into ‘dog.’ This requires only two links, 
and would count six, assuming this to be the smallest number 
of links possible. Another person might make cat, cot, con, 
don, dog ; giving an additional link which would oblige him 
to lose one mark, and he would only count five.” 

“These doublets,” Mr. Erastus explained, “ were originally 
given in successive numbers of ‘ Vanity Fair’ published in 
London, and have since been printed by Lewis Carroll ina 
little volume including a Glossary of words that can be used. 
I will read you from his letter that first introduced them in 
‘Vanity Fair.’ I find it agreeable to have one of these doublets 
on hand to work over.” He says: 

“Just a year ago last Christmas, two young ladies—smarting 
under that sorest scourge of feminine humanity, the having 
‘nothing to do’—besought me to send them ‘some riddles.’ 
But riddles I had none at hand, and therefore set myself to devise 
some other form of verbal torture which should serve the same 
purpose. The result of my meditations was a new kind of puzzle 
—new at least to me—which, now that it has been fairly tested by 
a year’s experience and commended by many friends, I offer to 
you, as a newly-gathered nut, to be cracked by the omnivorous 
teeth which have already masticated so many of your Double 
Acrostics.” 

“Perhaps some of you can tell me,” continued Erastus, 
“what he means in saying : 

‘I am told there is an American game involving a similar prin- 
ciple. I have never seen it, and can only say of its inventors, 
‘ pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt 

“ He must mean,” exclaimed Cecilia Owens, “my mother’s 
beloved game of ‘Word-Making.’ She ‘plays it every night, 
and when you meet at our house, as I hope you will soon, you 
will have to begin with that game, as she always insists upon it.” 

“ But how are we to start upon this?” asked Mr. Fortescue, 

“T think it a good way,” said Erastus “to write down the 
doublets, side by side then I make my experiments in col- 
umns. In this way I try with each word what change can be 
made. For instance in the first doublet I will give you, 
turn ‘pig’ into ‘sty,’ I should put down the two words side 
by side. I want to turn P into S, so ‘sit’ suggests itself and 
I interpose ‘pit’ turning ‘pig’ into ‘pit.’ I want to put ina 
vowel for the middle letter, so under ‘sty’ I write ‘say.’ 


This gives Pig Sty 
pit say 
sit sat directly suggest 


themselves in each column, and you thus get Pig. pit, sit, sat, 
say, Sty.” 

“Tam eager to try,” said Mr. Chester. 

Erastus then proceeded to give out some Doublets, some of 
which he had tried himself, and some of which were new to 
him, which he had taken from Lewis Carroll’s book. The 
following were tried in turn with varied success: Dip “ pen” 
into “ink,” (5 links). Cover “eye” with “lid.” This could be 
done with only three links. Make “tea” “hot,” (3 links). 
Among the harder ones were: Make the “poor” “rich,” (5 
links) ; turn the “ army” into “navy,” (7 links) ; and “Cain” 
into “ Abel,” (8 links) ; “blue” into “pink,” (9 links); turn 
“ape” into “man,” (5 links.) “These were tried in their order, 
with varied success. Cecilia Owens, Angelina and Mr. For- 
tescue counted up the most marks. 

We defer the solutions till another number, that our readers 
may have an opportunity to discover them. 

The shorter ones were quickly guessed. There was some 
trouble over “pen” and “ink,” till it was found the word 
“e’en” would be allowed. Mrs. Chester thought it difficult 
to find any words, and Sally Fortescue could not understand 
what it was all about, and declared if you wanted to call blue, 
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pink, she didn’t see why you shouldn’t do so, without all that 
trouble. 

“But do you not see the wit involved in the changes!” 
asked Mr. Fortescue “in the changing from blue to pink, do 
you not see that you have to pass through the word ‘flag’.” 

“T am glad you recognize this,” said Erastus, “if we had 
not already given so much time to this, I would like to show 
you the changes of ‘rogue’ into ‘beast’ they are, as you 
say, so witty.” 

“Do not tell us,” said Mr. Fortescue. “Let us take it 
home, to work out the solution ourselves.” 

“You will find it difficult,” said Erastus. “There are 10 
links.” 

“Now, after all this intense mental exertion,” said Mrs. 
Fortescue, “I, for one, would like a good romping game. Oh, 
Aunt Cecilia, you have not given us your fagot yet. Can’t 
you suggest something that will stir us up and give us a little 
bodily exercise ?” 

“T recall one romping game that I was fond of when I was 
achild. I learned it, I remember, from my beloved ‘Girl’s 
Own Book,’ which, in those days seemed an inexhaustible 
fountain of delightful suggestions. It was called 
‘Tierce or Touch the Third.’ 

The company must stand two and two in a circle excepting 
in one place, where they stand three deep,” making a agen 
upon the paper she held in her hand, “thus: 

One person stands outside of the circle, and is 


on no account allowed to go within it. The ob- c 

ject is to touch the third one, wherever she may 

stand, but when he attempts this, she darts into “ 
the circle and takes her place before some of the ~*~ ° ¥ 


others. Then the third one, who stands behind 
her becomes the object; but she likewise slips into the circle, and 
takes her place in front of another. The pursuer is thus led from 
point to point in the circle; for he must always aim at one who 
forms the outside of a Tow of three. Any one caught, changes 
places with the pursuer.” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Aspasia, “ that will be just the thing! 
Come, my friends, take your places in the circle.” 

The younger members of the family quietly obeyed this 
summons, but the older ones looked at each other doubtfully. 

“One advantage of this game is,” said Aunt Cecilia, “that 
it can be done without much real romping.” 

“Well, Chester, what do you say?” asked Mr. Fortescue. 

“Oh, let us try and see what we can do. Perhaps we may 
find a little of the old fire smouldering yet in the ashes.” 

Some persuasion was needed to induce the matrons of the 
party to join the ranks of the runners, but they were all soon 
taken possession of by the spirit of the game. The large hall 
into which the parlors opened, proved an admirable place 
for it. 

Aunt Cecilia proved so agile in this game, that there was 
soon an effort made to keep her always outside. But this was 
very difficult. She could even outrun Timothy; with an unex- 
pected quickness, that entertained them all. 

For they had scarcely begun upon the game before Timothy 
and a party of his young friends appeared upon the scene, a 
little earlier than on the last occasion, and they were delighted 
to find something going on, in which they could take part. 

In the midst of it all, Mr. Chester broke out with this 
Conundrum. 

“Why does this smooth parqueted floor require skill in music?” 

“Because if you don’t C sharp, you will B flat.” 

“T know that I am A natural, for playing this game,” said 
Mr. Fortescue, who had entered into the hilarity of the occa- 
sion with as much zest as the youngest. When, however, the 
laughter and exercise had quite taken away their breath, 
Cecilia Owens proposed that they should seat themselves on 
the comfortable sofas and chairs that were standing invitingly 


about, while she explained to them a game that she and Rod- 
ney had concocted the other day, when they were detained in 
the railroad car by a freight train which was off the track. 

“T suppose,” she began, “that you have all played ‘I love 
my love with an A, because she is Amiable, I hate her with 
an A, because she is Avaricious,’ etc. The brilliant idea oc- 
curred to us to see how long a story we could make of words 
beginning with the same letter, and we decided to try the 
letter A.” 

“Like the Minister’s Cat,” exclaimed Sally Chester. “You 
know one person begins ‘The Minister’s Cat is Artful,’ and 
the rest have to goon with words all beginning with the sane 
letter; Avaricious, perhaps the next one says; then Aesthetic, 
Angelic, till you use up all the A’s, and those who can’t think 

“But my dear,” said Mr. Chester, “ Miss Owens is giving 
us her fagot. Don’t let us have a brush between you. Miss 
Cecilia has the floor.” 

“T was only going on to say,” said Cecilia, “ that we found 
the exercise so entertaining that I promised it to Aspasia to- 
night for my fagot. I have the production with me; shall | 
read it to you as an illustration of the game?” 

“Oh, do, by all means!” responded many voices. Cecilia 
then read as follows: “I call the game,” she said, 

“ Alliteration. 

An angry assembly adjourned, after an animated altercation; 
asking anxiously about an awkward antecedent, arising as acci- 
dentally as alarmingly, after an ardent attack, astonishing all at- 
tendants. Arthur Astor admired Archibald Atkins’ apt answer, as 
Alfred Anthony announced an astounding antithesis, and annoyed 
all attending adherents.” 

The company were enthusiastic in their approval of this 
story and were eager to begin their own efforts. 

“ He wins the game whose story gives the highest count of 
different words,” Cecilia explained. 

After one or two successful trials of the game in this form, 
Rodney Owens proposed that some well-known anecdote 
should be narrated by all, following the same rules, and sug- 
gested the story of the youthful George Washington and his 
hatchet. After a little discussion T was decided upon for the 
initial letter, as giving a better chance than most others for 
prepositions and pronouns, There was some opposition to 
undertaking such a preposterous thing, but at last the faint- 
hearted took courage and all went manfully to work. The 
results of their labors were handed to Mr. Owens, who read 
them aloud. The three specimens which follow, were con- 
sidered on the whole to be the best; No.1 for its brevity, 
No. 2 for the number and variety of its words, and No. 3 for 
its great dramatic power. 

No. 1—THE TRUTHFUL Tot.—The truthful tot truncated the 
tree. “Tell truly, truncated thee this tree, twirling this tool?” 

“To tell the truth, ’tis true!” 

No. 2—THE TREE THAT TOTTIE THWACKED.—They tooted the 
tin trumpet to tell them to transport themselves to the tea-table. 
There tea, toast, tongue, tiny toothsome things transferred to 
treacle, tried to tempt their taste. 

The taskmaster turns threateningly to Tottie; “Tell the truth, 
Tottie, this time. The tree that these tiny treacled things thronged, 
*tis thwacked to tatters. Think’st thou thy trenchant truncheon 
thwacked the tree to tatters?” 

“ Tender taskmaster, tell-tale truth transfuses thy Tottie’s tongue. 
Thy Tottie takes truth’s transcendant track. "Twas thy Tottic’s 
trenchant truncheon that thwacked the tree to tatters!” 

No. 3—THE THRICE-TOLD TALE—THE TREE—TWo TALK 10- 
GETHER.—(The tiny talker). “ Time to take tea?” 

(The tall talker testily). “ That tree, that tree!” 

(Temptation tries the tiny talker). “That tree—that tree—tum- 
bled” — 

Truth triumphs, the tempter takes the train. The tiny talker tells 
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the tall talker the thing totally, truthfully. Tradition transcends 


truth. 

“I thought you always had Riddles at these parties,” said 
Timothy to Clara Fortescue. ‘I like to guess Riddles, par- 
ticularly when I can, and when they are as good as that one, 
about Jack Horner, that you had last time.” 

“T have a Riddle that I was going to offer if I had a chance,” 
answered Clara. 

“We must have it,” said Angelina. “I was wondering who 
would give us 
A Riddle. 

“ Here it is,” said Clara, “and I think the boys will like it.’ 

My First of the garden smacks, 
My SEconp of woodland whacks. 
Sturdy and true, 

Are these, two, 

Homely old-fashioned facts. 

My WHOLE would appear 

To be sincere, 

But is not, for truth it lacks. 
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IN THE FAMILY TREASURE ROOM. 


| lift the latch with reverence, and slowly pass within ; 

| part the curtains noiselessly, to let the light peep in ; 

lhe sunshine streams across the floor, where silence reigns supreme, 
While in this hall of memory I walk as in a dream. 


‘There are gems of priceless treasure before me on each wall, 
Time-worn pictures, dear reminders, that tender scenes recall ; 
There are souvenirs of loved ones, whose stay on earth was brief, 
here are gifts of love and offerings bespeaking joy and grief. 


There are records of sad burials, of births and bridal scenes, 
Of goings out and comings in, and much that intervenes— 
Of touching griefs and tender, of circumstances sad; 

Of joys and hopes all radiant, of swelling hearts and glad. 


lhere are locks of hair well silvered, from a mother’s sainted brow, 
There are tokens of a father’s love, made very precious now— 
kemembrances of childhood? Yes, a little flaxen tress 

Which the King of Terrors left untouched when he took our baby Bess. 


There are emblems of a husband’s love—of a devoted wife, . 

‘That stood the test of troublous times throughout a lengthened life ; 
aternal pride, maternal joys, a sister’s love and truth, 

A brother’s faithfulness revealed ’mid trying scenes of youth. 


There are kites and tops, and skates and balls, and nameless little tools 
To help in mastering lessons not to be learned in schools, 

While those to whom they once belonged are scattered far and wide, 
Some fighting earthly battles, some gone out upon life’s tide. 


There are cupboards full of relics, packed drawers, holes and nooks, 
here are shelves piled high with well-worn, dilapidated books, 
There is dainty verse and doggerel, and full-paged childish lore, 
There is history and mystery in numbers by the score. 


There are school books thumbed and tattered, and bearing many a trace 
Of genius and of mischief, caricatures of form and face ; 

There is Robbie’s name in this one, and Mary’s name in that, 

There are messages and marks to tell what cupid then was at. 


But now I find on all of these there’s dust and gathering mould, 
For days and years have passed away, and they are growing old. 
Old? Yes so old, and yet so fresh upon the graven walls 
That stand around the avenues of memory’s blessed halls. 


I walk alone, yet not alone, ah, no, the very air 

Is peopled with remembrances so sweet, so rich, so rare, 

Each treasure has its voice, and tells, yet without tongue or speech, 
tlow very dear to me are these—how treasured all and each. 


! look at this and then at that, I turn a tattered page, 

\mong the toys I linger, the toys of those of tender age ; 

My step falls light as passing on ’mid buried hopes and fears, 
I turn to go with beating heart, eyes dimmed by falling tears. 


| close the curtain noiselessly, to shut the sunlight out, 

! lift the latch with reverence, and slowly pass without, 

With memories sweet and tender of all of those with whom 

I walked as in a dream, anew, In The Family Treasure Room. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AUNT MARTHA ON PLANS. 


“InN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” 


OME right up stairs, Auntie,” 
called a tired voice ; and it was a 
tired little woman that rose from 
the great pile of sheeting, to 
greet Aunt Marthaas she stepped 
briskly into the sewing room. 

“T ran over for some of your 
Saturday baked beans, Carry,” 
she said, “but this doesn’t look 


any. You don’t mean to run that 
sewing machine away into Sun- 
day morning, I hope?” 

Aunt Martha,” answered 
Mrs. Bowen, “this has been such a week! I planned to 
make up my year’s stock of sheets and pillow cases, and I 
could have done it easily if things had only gone along as | 
expected. But Tuesday George heard that a Minneapolis 
friend of his was in town with his wife and of course we 
wanted to have them out here fora day or two. And then 
yesterday morning, just after they left, I had word that 
Miss Gifford, from Constantinople, was stopping at the 
parsonage, and it seemed too good a chance to lose, to 
interest my Sabbath School class in the mission work, so 
I sent round to invite the boys in for tea with her. Of 
course it took all day to get their escalloped oysters ready! 
So you see I lost the best part of my week. But I have 
kept right at work all to-day and now I am through except 
the bastings.” 

The supper bell rang and Aunt Martha went down to pour 
Mr. Bowen’s tea, while his wife finished piling away her work 
and smoothed her tumbled hair. As she reached the table, 
her face flushed with fatigue and haste, little Georgie was 
in the midst of an excited description of the afternoon’s ball 
game. He had found father and Aunt Martha sympathetic 
listeners and when his mother responded to his vigorous ac- 
count of the sixth inning with an indifferent “ Mama’s too 
tired to hear about that now, Georgie,” his disappointment 
got the better of his affection and he grumbled out some- 
thing about somebody’s having “ been too tired to hear about 
anything for a week.” 

Aunt Martha’s face expressed nothing of her thoughts as 
the little boy was sent to finish his bread and milk in the 
corner. She listened in silence, too, while Mr. Bowen was 
urging his wife to go with him to an open air concert that 
evening. 

“Tt will seem like old times, Carry,” he pleaded. 

“T can’t possibly, George,” she answered. ‘“ The mending 
isn’t done yet. Georgie’s teacher wouldn’t like to see him 
to-morrow with his buttons off,” with a faint smile toward the 
indignant little figure in the corner. “Take him with you,” 
she added, “I am afraid his mother was unkind to him just 
now.” 

But as soon as the door had closed behind the two—even 
Georgie’s penitent protestations having failed to move his 
mother from her decision—Aunt Martha spoke out. “Why 
didn’t you do your mending first, Carry, since that had to be 
done, and leave the sheets till afterward?” 

“Just because the mending had to be done, Auntie. I 
knew I should do that, somehow, but I was afraid I might be 
tempted to let the shgets go over to next week, unless I made 
sure of them first.” 

“So you can’t trust to your sense of duty, but must lay 
yourself under bonds to be industrious? Was there any par- 
ticular necessity for getting those sheets done this week?” 
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“No,” admitted Mrs. Bowen, reluctantly, “not exactly a 


necessity. But you know that was what I planned to do.” 

“Your plans were made for you, not you for your plans,” 
said Aunt Martha with decision. “If they are such a burden 
to you as that, you’d better give themup. This putting your- 
self into a new straight jacket every Monday morning doesn’t 
commend itself to my judgment, Caroline. You can’t expect 
_to carry out your personal plans rigidly in a world where we 
are so dependent one upon another. If you lived in a hermit- 
age you might do it, provided you could arrange to avoid the 
disturbances of accident and ill-health. Why do you want so 
much bedding, anyway?” she asked, breaking off her argu- 
ment abruptly. 

“T like to have plenty on hand, in case of an emergency,” 
Mrs. Bowen answered, in some surprise. 

“Of course,” said Aunt Martha, “you don’t want ever to 
come to the bottom of your linen chest and yet you don’t 
mind coming, week after week, to the end of your strength. 
You would think it shiftless to be found Sunday morning, 
with only sheets enough for a week but you see no unthrifti- 
ness in letting one Sunday after another find you without 
twenty-four hours reserve of strength. You want to have a 
store of bedding against sickness but what if you have no 
store of vitality? You could keep up for awhile, in a crisis, 
on your nerves. So you could borrow supplies of your neigh- 
bors. You would have to pay back in one case just as surely 
as in the other.” 

“But I don’t mean to overwork habitually,” interrupted 
Mrs. Bowen. “This was an exceptional week.” 

“T am not so sure of that, Carry,” her aunt answered. “It 
seems to me the weeks when you don’t have unexpected calls 
are the exceptional ones. You exact too much from yourself 
all along. You are not headstrong enough to adhere to your 
regular plan in the face of the interruptions that come— 
which would be almost a denial of Providence—but you de- 
cline to recognize them as part of your proper task and 
persist in working harder in your pet line to make up for the 
time you lose by them. Whereas it usually happens that the 
things you turn aside to do are the very things in which the 
real work of life consists. You know that in theory, Caro- 
line. If I asked you what your chief duty was you would 
answer without a moment’s hesitation that it was to make a 
pleasant home for your husband and the boy, to keep the 
hearth fire burning so brightly that not only they and I, but 
all the great human family that come within its light may 
warm themselves at its blaze. 

Such work you had unusual opportunity to do this week— 
and did it admirably, too, Iam sure. (Jack Curtis told me 
what a ‘staving time’ the boys had here last night and how 
they intended to ‘whoop it up on the collection’ next 
quarter.) But when it was done why didn’t you let it count 
for something in entitling you to a little rest and play time? 
Why wasn’t your judgment as good in the retrospect as it was 
in the anticipation ?” 

“And the sheets,” Aunt Martha went on. “I have a 
special spite against this old linen-closet fetich that our 
women persist in bowing down to. When hand spinning and 
weaving made it the labor of days to get a pillow case ready 
for wear it was unthrifty not to keep a generous supply on 
hand. But the same rule doesn’t hold now that you can have 
enough to begin housekeeping with, bought and made in a 
day. The piles laid away in modern clothes presses repre- 
sent simply so much dead capital, and that in a very incon- 
venient form, as one realizes at house cleanjng time. I 
shouldn’t want you to let your stock rif so low, Carry, that 
your first thought when an unexpected visitor came would be 
whether the clothes had come back from the laundry. But 


being able to make up the guest chamber bed fresh seven 
times between washing days, I declare I lose patience with 
you.” 

Mrs. Bowen still bent over her work basket behind the 
shade of the big lamp. Her aunt went on to speak of little 
George’s grief and chagrin at the tea table, of his father’s 
disappointment in his evening plans, and of the comfort to a 
busy, driven man, in finding rest and tranquility at home. 

“There will be times enough, Carry,” she said, “ when you 
will have to work at the expense of your health and almos: 
of your cheerfulness. Don’t make such necessities by your 
own choice. Keep the boy’s mother young and bright and 
pretty for him as long as you can.” 

Aunt Martha stopped short remorsefully; the tears were 
falling fast on the little stocking in Mrs. Bowen’s hand. 

“Here, Carry,” she said, drawing the mending pile to her 
side of the table. ‘“‘ You're too tired to be scolded any longer, 
even by your old aunty. Make your peace with her and go 
along to bed. I'll tell the Georges it was your only place of 
refuge.” 

And Mrs. Bowen, as she tossed about, too weary for sleep, 
had abundant leisure to reflect on the wisdom of her old 
aunty’s counsels. 

—Lily Sherman Rice. 
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“DOWN TO SLEEP.” 
The Angel of Night has come, bringing 
The little birds home to the nest. 
The Angel of Slumber is singing 
Our home-bird to sleep on her breast. 
* * * 
An Angel of Mem’ry is haunting 
The over-wrought mother-heart there,— 
Old lullabys softly are chanting— 
Hush’d voices are breathing a prayer. 


Herself, in her child there repeating, 

She grieves for the untrodden way,— 
The morrow’s bright promise defeating 

With echoes of dead yesterday. 

The Angel of Hope, gently beaming, 

Low whispers “ Dear heart, do not weep.” 
Lay all of thy bitter-sweet dreaming 

And fears, with thy child, “‘ Down to sleep.” 


—John Howard. 
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MY FLOWER GARDEN. 


Do I raise flowers? Yes, indeed, 
And would you know the spot, 
Where grow roses, lilies, pinks, 
And blue forget-me-nots ? 
You cannot enter my garden 
For it is very small, 
But you may take a peep at it, 
It has no garden wall. 


Just under my baby’s chin, 
That’s where the lilies grow, 
They’re sweeter than nectar or honey, 
And whiter than drifts of snow. 
Here, on my baby’s sweet cheeks, 
Regardless of wind or weather, 
Grow beautiful pinks by scores, 
Red and white blended together. 


My roses? Yes, here is the spot 
Where beauty her wild revel keeps 
Here rose upon rose and bud upon bud 

Blossom out of my baby’s sweet lips. 
Here, in the choicest of spots, 

Just in my baby’s blue eyes 
Grow little forget-me-nots, 

Bluer than summer skies. 


when I see you sewing yourself fractious for the sake of 


—Jda A. Mills. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
EASTER, AND EASTER OUSTOMS. 
“Our God is a household God, as well as a heavenly one.”—Ruskin. 


as is the difference between 


holy-days and holidays, men have 
often changed the former into the 
latter very swiftly. Such a change 
has, to a very great extent, long 
since come over our national 
Fast Day. And the very letters 
of the word tell the altered sig- 
nificance of many of our festival 
days. Originally holy-days in 
the church’s calendar, they are 
now, with all their associations, 
and perhaps because of them, 
holidays. Yet a holy-day is, toa 
devout heart, always a holiday. 
To the one who realizes most 
deeply their significance, these 
days will be most joyful. Christ- 
mas brings no such gladness to 
any other as to him who receives 
its gift, and brings an answering 
love. No careless revelry on the part of others can hide from 
such an one its meaning, or cloud his joy. And as with 
Christmas, so with other festivals. 

The Puritans had, it would seem, neither holy-days nor 
holidays. Judge Samuel Sewall, prominent in the colony of 
Massachusetts two centuries ago, whose diary, published in 
“three portly volumes” by the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, gives a better view of “the inner life of a New England 
Puritan,” than can be obtained from any other source, noted, 
in that diary, under date of December twenty-fifth, 1685, the 
general, and to him, grateful, non-observance of the day by 
the people: “Carts come to town, and shops open as is 
usual. Some somehow observe the day, but are vexed, I 


believe that the Body of the People profane it, and blessed | 


be God no authority yet to compell them to keep it.” 

This of Christmas! The stern conscientiousness which re- 
nounced rite and ceremonial, architecture and music, sprang 
from the same root with the devout, unsparing diligence which 
owned no need of recreation. 


“ Despise their narrow creed who will! 
Pity their poverty who dare. 
Their lives knew joys, their lives wore crowns, 
We do not know, we cannot wear.” 
And the churches which hold most nearly the Puritan faith— 
the faith which laid the foundation stones of the Republic, 
which, whatever imputations of narrowness may be put upon 
it, held, and holds, the very heart of the Gospel—are last and 
slowest to claim a part in those sacred days by which the 
church of England measures the rolling year; and even in the 
day commemorating the event which “has left a deeper im- 
press on the world’s history than any other on record,” the 
day of the Resurrection, the day, save one, we can least afford 
to lose. 

We can spare All Saint’s, noble and sweet as are its sug- 
gestions; we can spare the Lenten weeks, much as the true 
Lenten spirit is needed, to leaven, with its sober earnestness, 
all our lives. But Easter we cannot spare. As, perhaps, we 
need the loving gifts, the household joys, and trivial customs, 
to make real and familiar the. truth of Christmas, so all the 
little observances of Easter, which sometimes seem so incon- 
gruous to its sweet solemnity, may be needed to familiarize 
men and women and children with the day’s significance. 
And some of the traditional legends and customs pertaining 
to Easter seem strange, indeed, to us. According to one le- 


gend, current in Ireland, the sun dances in the skies on the 
morning of Easter Sunday. In other countries Easter Satur- 
day was kept, also. On that day the courts of justice were 
closed, slaves were freed, and baptisms solemnized. 

In the early days, on Easter Sunday, the churches were illu- 
minated, and the Christians saluted each other with a kiss, 
and the words, “Christ is risen!’”—‘ He is risen, indeed!” 
The Greek church, especially in Russia, still retains the 
custom. Among other Easter customs, perhaps, the best 
known, and the only one surviving in these far-off days, is that 
of presenting Easter, paschal, or face eggs, colored and deco- 
rated. Ina royal roll, preserved from the time of Edward I, 
of England, whose reign lay mostly in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, there is an entry, it is said, of 18d. for four 
hundred eggs to be used in the Easter festivities. The chil- 
dren played ball, sometimes, with the colored eggs to test the 
strength of the shell. Ina children’s story of Easter in Ger- 
many, there is given a translation of a verse printed on a tiny 
scroll which was held in an empty, painted egg shell : 

“* Who doth himself in Christ’s grave lay, 
Shall rise with Christ on Easter day. 
Who conquers self for other’s need, 
Hath risen with Jesus, risen indeed. 
Who selfishness at the cross lays down 
Shall share with his Savior the throne and the crown.’ 

Whether as solace for past or present grief, or as consola- 
tion and assurance for future, inevitable need, no lesson and 
no comfort can be sweeter or more precious in the household, 
or in the heart, than those of Easter. For “ Easter, the flower 
of the year, takes the immeasurable truths of life and immor- 
tality, and holds them to us in a beauty that we can all see 
and love.” Its most eloquent voices are silent ones. Plainer 
than the words of the preacher, clearer and sweeter than the 
ringing sudilates of the choir; fresher and tenderer than the 
lessons written on the petals of the flowers, are the words 
they can but re-echo and suggest, of “a voice clear with per 
sonality, and sweet and strong with love,”—-“ I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life.” 

—Olive Dana. 


THE PROPER HOUR FOR DINNER. 


The proper hour for dinner is still matter for discussion outside 
the city of New York. There, we think it may be said, it is as set- 
tled as it is im London. The orderly procession of daily events is 
arranged with a view to a seven or half-past seven o’clock dinner. 
Business closes in time for a walk or a drive before that graceful 
hour. The theaters open at half-past eight. Lectures begin and 
engagements are made with a view to the ceremony of the day. 
The busy man closes his front door on the exacting world, with its 
cares and worries, and sits down hungry, as a properly constituted 
person ought, to his dinner. He takes his important meal, when 
he has time to eat it, slowly, and with a proper regard for the wel- 
fare of his digestive apparatus. He has the evening and the night 
before him. He can smoke his cigar, and he can unbend his mind 
in familiar and pleasant talk, or he can read good novels, and can 
go to bed with that cheerful self-contentment which is an essential 
pre-requisite to sound sleep. This is the theory, and although late 
dinners do not always do the good which they might, we think 
that, on the whole, they are conducive to happiness and long life. 

There are too many of our business men who dine in the middle 
of the day. They have old-fashioned habits and old-fashioned dys- 
pepsia. They are holding on to customs which were more sensible 
forty years ago. They do not do business as their fathers and 
grandfathers did, when the merchani reached his counting-room at 
7 o’clock in the morning and was through the heaviest part of his 
day’s task by noon. The merchant of to-day gets down town at 


-about 10 o’clock and is busy until 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


This mid-day dinner is eaten ona jump, and the direful result is 
inevitable. It is always better to dine late, but it is absolutely nec- 
essary for the merchant, if he is to retain his health, to eat his 
heartiest meal at a time which brings him repose and contentment. 


| —Boston Post. 
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FOOD AS A SOURCE OF ENERGY. 


A REASON FOR THE INCREASING CONSUMPTION OF PHYSICAL AND 
NeERvous NUTRIMENT. 

HE significance of changes in our food 
consumption seems not to be generally 
recognized, if indeed, it is commonly 
known that there are any material 
changes. It is a quite well established 
fact that, while the quality of food has 
greatly gained, the amount of nutri- 
ment that each individual consumes 
has increased and that in many articles 
the increase is enormous. It cannot be 
made absolutely certain that people 

each eat more food in weight than they did, say, 50 years ago 

or more; but mere weight is immaterial, for a conspicuous im- 

provement of the food of the present over that of the past is 

in its nutritious properties, so that even though the weight be 
less now, we get more nutriment. In many articles, however, 
the weight has increased by large percentages. The means 
are not at hand for making an exhausting showing of relative 
food consumption at different periods, but nevertheless such 
materials as are available, so far as they go, warrant some in- 
ferences that can hardly be questioned. 

From the 1885 statistical abstract of the United States, the 
following table of consumption is made: 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA. 


ARTICLE. QUANTITY. 
Wheat (bu.) 5-08 (1867) 6.66 (1884) 31 
Corn (bu.) 20.44 (1867) 30.52 (1884) 50 
Tea (Ib.) 0.71 (1862) 1.15 (1885) 62 
Coffee (Ib.) 3-46 (1862) 9-45 (1885) 173 
Sugar (Ib.) | 25. (1851) 53% (1884) 113 
Distilled spirits (gal.\| 2.53 (1840) 1.24 (1885) dec. 51 - 
Wine (gal.) 7.0286 (1840) 0.0366 (1885) 28 
Malt Liquor (gal.) 1.37 (1840) 10.46 (1885) 6634 


The materials are not at hand for continuing this comparison, 
but if they were, no doubt they would continue the same large 
percentages of increase in per capita consumption. A century 
ago the inhabitants of this country lived principally on pota- 
toes, pickled pork and rye bread, and, according to the unan- 
imous testimony of the oldest people now living, the con- 
sumption of other articles of food was exceedingly small, and 
many of them that we now have in abundance were little known. 

Nearly the same conditions prevail in Great Britain that 
are found in this country. The statistical abstract of the 
United Kingdom shows that the per capita consumption was 
as follows in the years named: 


ARTICLE. 1840. 1881. 
Bacon and hams, (Ib.) 0.01 13-9 139,200 
Buttér, (Ib.) 1.05 
Cheese, (Ib.) 0.92 5-77 527 
Currants and raisins (Ib.) 1.45 4:34 200 
Eggs (doz.) 3-63 21.65 500 
Potatoes, (Ib.) 0.01 12.85 128,400 
Rice, (Ib. 0.90 16.32 1,713 
Cocoa, (Ib.) 0.08 0.31 28714 
Coffee, (Ib.) 1.08 0.89 | dec. 17% 
Corn, wheat and wheat flour, (Ib.)} 42.47. | 216.92 411 
Raw sugar, (Ib.) 15.20 58.92 281 
Refined sugar, (Ib.) nil. 8.44 — 
Tea, (Ib.) 1.22 4:58 276 
Tobacco, (Ib.) 0.86 1.41 64 
Wine, (gal.) 0.25 0.45 40 
Spirits, (gal,) 0.97 1.08 II 
alt, (bu.) 1.59 1.91 20 


A question that naturally arises, but which seems not to 


have been noted, is, what is the reason for this increased con- 
sumption of food? To be sure, the “consumption” meant by 
these statistics is not all in the way of food. Some of the po- 
tatoes may have been made into laundry starch, some eggs 
used in the arts and some corn fed to cattle and horses. 
Enough of these cannot have been so used to change the im- 
port of the figures; the corn fed to cattle largely ultimately 
took the form of food in dairy products and meat. So the 
fact can hardly be questioned that the per capita food con- 
sumption has enormously increased. 

The inference usually drawn from this fact is that life is 
more pleasurable than it used to be, which is, of course, true 
enough. Not only have the gustatory nerves been intro- 
duced to new and more prolonged delights, but the physical 
vigor that distinguishes a well fed man from one who is poor- 
ly fed, has become the good fortune of the race. Though the 
world may now be living within only a year or so of starvation, 
it is kept far enough ahead to be beyond all the peradventures 
of misfortune in the production of food supply, a happy situa- 
tion that was not always that of our ancestors. 

The reason for our increasing food consumption lies in the 
law of the equivalence of forces. Our dependence for main- 
taining physical and mental energies is the nutriment that 
goes into our stomachs, and we can get no more of these 
energies than is contained in our food, just as the work of a 
steam engine is the mechanical equivalent of the heat con- 
tained in the coal that fires the furnace. The requirements 
of progressing civilization demand more abundant power in 
the individual to meet them, the increase being somewhat in 
physical power, perhaps, comparing the extremes of a long 
period, but the greatest increase being in mental and nervous 
power. There is no exact measure of this gain in power, but 
that there has been a gain may be established by comparing 
children with adults, and compariag people who vary in their 
degrees of civilization, the less favored people being ina 
condition in which our forefathers once were. 

The people of lazy races eat less than the people of indus- 
trious ones. Observe the regularly fed Mexican or Indian 
and notice how much less he eats than the New Englander. 
There is nearly as great a difference in the food consump 
tion of the Southern poor white and the more active and 
vigorous men of the North, as I have repeatedly noticed 
when seeing them eat together. Universally in animal life, 
force expended, mental and physical, bears a relation to food 
consumed. The inactive snake willlive ona toad for months; 
a small bird, Darwin has shown, would not do well unless he 
ate his weight in worms every day. 

What the great demand of modern life is upon the human 
body, and particularly its nervous structure, appears upon 
noting how little must have been sufficient to maintain the 
kind of life that existed, say,acentury ago. There was brute 
force expended then and not much else; there were then no 
fine social and industrial adjustments to be made, there was 
a little feeble thought and the striking force of the energy ex- 
pended was insignificant beside what we now get by multiply- 
ing the mass of our active energy by its speed. The serious 
increase in nervous diseases proves how much greater the 
strain now is than our forefathers had to endure. To sustain 
the greater demands of progressive living, the food eaten 
must bear some correspondence with the energy that it is 
necessary to obtain; not that intelligence, nerve power and 
physical resistance have no source but food; the inheritance 
of the organism and its training are not ignored, but power 
cannot be used until it is supplied in some form of equivalence, 
and the human body depends for this supply on its food, 
which reappears in infinite degrees of utilization according to 
the ability to assimilate and transform. 

This increasing consumption of food has called upon our 
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digestive system to make adjustments that they are not al- 
ways able to do, and civilized man is unhappy under dyspep- 
sia, which is aggravated by sedentary life, unrelieved by due 
physical exercise, and by some excessive eating caused by 
the deliciousness of the food, which our modern cooks know 
so well how to make. But changing needs must in time end 
in suitable adjustments, and among people who are in the 
line of progress, dyspepsia and nervous diseases must lose at 
least their worse features. There is one thing in these statis- 
tics that temperance agitators ignore and that is, notwith- 
standing the large intoxicating liquor bill of the nation, the 
per capita consumption of distilled spirits has declined 51 per 
cent. in 45 years, the reason being that this drink is becoming 
incompatible with progressing civilization, the small increase 
in Great Britain probably indicating a stationary or deteriorat- 
ing condition of some branches of the lowest working classes. 
One effect of growing food consumption is to make larger, 
well rounded bodies. The lank, typical American is some- 
what losing his characteristic under a generous diet and per- 
haps decreasing physical activity. In place of a few pounds 
a year formerly eaten of such a fat forming substance as 
sugar, the average consumption of over a pound a week, and 
the probable consumption of 75 to 100 pounds a year, indi- 
vidually, by tens of thousands, is having its effect in filling 
out and rounding the parts of the body. Many people eat too 
much food, it is true, but nevertheless the dynamics of social 
evolution has a dependence on abundant food supply and 

consumption. 
—George K. Holmes. 
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MY HUSBAND'S SHIRT. 


I’m afraid you may think 47m a dandy 
And mention it, to his disgrace, 
When I tell you the front was embroidered 
And the neck and sleeves trimmed with soft lace. 
But I ironed it, with such a feeling 
As never possessed me before, 
Though I’d laundried his shirts, a full hundred, 
And made them for him by the score. ; 


But, tenderly bending o’er this one, 

I said “ bless his heart,”’ and “‘ sweet boy,” 
And smoothing the lace on the neck-band, 

I lingered a minute to toy 
With the frill as it lay on my finger, 

And, (though you may think I was “soft,’’) 
I pressed two quick kisses upon it, 

And laughingly held it aloft. 


I know wives don’t usually do so, 

When ironing shirts for their lords ; 
They’re more apt to indulge in a tantrum 

Or tirade, o’er their ironing boards. 
But list, and I’ll tell you the secret, 

And you’ll sympathize with me I know, 
As one woman will, with another, 

If she the “white feather” will show. 


My little girl up to her Grammy’s, 
Was staying, the morning before, 
And while she was rummaging, child-like, 
’Midst some duds in an old bureau drawer, 
She captured a shirt which her papa, 
When he was a baby, had worn, 
And begged it to rig up her dolly; 
And as it was wrinkled and torn, 


Returned home, she said, ‘‘ Mamma wash it,”’ 
And so, as I did her behest, 

And thought how my terrible giant 
Within its wee size had been pressed, 

Do you wonder I said ‘bless his heart,” as 
My fancy presented to view, 

A minature phrase of the monster 
Who now measures just six feet two? 


— Virginia C. Hollis. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


EGGS. 

THEIR MERITS, AND How To DEVELOP THEM. 

HE familiar statement that each egg is equal to 

half a pound of meat must be taken with 

several grains of salt. Nourishing as eggs 

undoubtedly are, it is a question whether a 

laboring man would find himself as fully 

equipped for hard work by eating two of them 

as he would by a meal of a pound of beefsteak. One may 

admit this without going as far as did the serving-maid who 

pathetically lamented to her mistress that meat three times 

daily was necessary to her comfort, adding that although she 

had disposed of six eggs for her breakfast that morning, she 

still had a hollow feeling, because “the meat corner was 
not full.” 

Much of the value of eggs depends upon their absolute 
freshness. In cooking with them, as with butter, a little less 
than perfection may possibly pss muster, but there is always 
a risk in attempting it. Memory recalls to one housekeeper 
a bitter souvenir of an episode of her inexperienced days, 
when a pumpkin pie, rich in good things, and tempting to the 
eye was ruined to the palate by one of the liberal number of 
eggs which went to its composition having been kept a little 
too long. Cake utterly refuses to rise if the eggs used in it 
are at all stale, unless it be inflated by soda to such a degree 
as to render it uneatable; and muffins, Sally Lunn, corn 
bread, etc., are equally stubborn in their honesty. 

If entire freshness of eggs be desirable when they are to be 
compounded with other materials, what must be said of this 
necessity when they are to form a separate article of diet for 
table use? Nothing is more revolting even to a hardy 
stomach than the least suspicion of offensive taste and odor 
in an egg, and unless their perfection can be guaranteed it is 
far better not to serve them at all. The disgust once awak- 
ened is not easily laid to rest, and in some cases endures 
for ever. 

There has been a great deal of discussion as to the com- 
parative richness of eggs with light and those with dark 
yolks. The latter are better for sponge cake, custards, and 
other concoctions in which deep color is desired, but except 
in this regard there is small room for preference. Chicken 
fanciers say that there is more nutriment in eggs produced by 
well fed fowls than in those laid by hens which have to pick 
up an indifferent living as best they may. One advantage 
eggs possess over meat is that no matter what the hens’ diet 
may be they are never tainted by it. We read of illness and 
blood-poisoning caused by eating the flesh of improperly fed 
cattle and pigs, but this is never the case with eggs. It 
would seem as if the hen, in her egg-making capacity, assimi- 
lated only what is best and purest in her food. 

In the spring of the year, when the system is enfeebled by 
the debilitating weather that succeeds the snapping, bracing 
cold of winter, eggs form an especially healthful part of the 
bill of fare. Too much meat is liable to cause bilious affec- 
tions, and the fresh fruit and vegetables that would serve as 
correctives are not procurable in abundance. 

There is so great a variety of easy and palatable modes of 
preparing eggs that it is odd so many people confine them- 
selves to the alternations of boiling and frying them. At this 
season of the year, when the cost of eggs rarely exceeds 
twenty-five cents a dozen, the housekeeper may ring the 
changes upon the different recipes, and by judicious manage- 
ment secure inexpensive and wholesome breakfast and tea 
dishes that will prove sufficiently appetizing to still any long- 
ing for the stereotyped steaks and chops that are staples on 
most American tables. 

EGGs BOILED IN THE GLASS.—An important difficulty in the 
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preparation of boiled eggs is that it is almost impossible to keep 
them hot until they are broken and ready for eating. This trouble 
may be overcome, and a little variation introduced, by breaking the 
raw egg into the cup or glass from which it is to be eaten, and set- 
ting this in a pan of boiling water on the stove or over a spirit 
lamp on the table. The egg will cook as thoroughly as in the shell, 
and hold its heat much longer. 


DEVILLED EGGs SAUTE.—Six hard-boiled eggs, one teaspoonful 
anchovy paste, one saltspoonful dry mustard, one tablespoonful 
melted butter; pepper and salt to taste. Throw the boiled eggs 
into cold water as soon as they are taken from the fire in order that 
the shells may be easily removed. This done, cut the eggs in two 
carefully so as to preserve the whites as perfect as possible. Rub 
the yolks smooth with the butter, anchovy paste and seasoning, 
form the mixture into balls as nearly the size of the yolks as they 
can be made, and fit these into the halved whites. Bind*the 
portions together with soft string, or fasten with fine wooden tooth- 
picks; roll first in beaten egg, then in fine crumbs; drop into boil- 
ing lard or dripping and fry to a nice brown. Remove the strings 
before sending to table. These make a delightful side dish at 
lunch or tea, and may be accompanied by slices of bacon fried 
crisp. They are also very nice served alone with a cupful of rich 
drawn butter poured over them. 


CRUMBED EGGs.—Cut six hard-boiled eggs into slices, dip into 
melted butter, then into fine cracker crumbs, and fry in good 
drippirg. Spread triangles of fried bread with anchovy paste, 
lay them in a hot platter and arrange the egg on these. Pour 
over all a cupful of drawn butter, into which a raw egg has been 
stirred. 


POACHED EGGs A LA RUSSE.—Six eggs, six slices of buttered 
toast from which the crust has been trimmed, laid in a hot platter 
or chafing dish. Break the eggs into a saucepan of boiling water, 
carefully, that they may not scatter, and avoid putting in enough at 
once to crowd one another. Cook until the whites are not only 
perfectly set but until the yolks have acquired a custard-like 
consistency. Take them out with a skimmer and lay one upon 
each slice of toast. Have ready heated a cupful of highly 
seasoned broth,—veal or chicken is preferable, although beef 
may be used,—to which has been added about a dozen chop- 
ped mushrooms; thicken slightly and pour over the eggs. Serve 
very hot. 


CURRIED EGGs.—Six hard-boiled eggs, cut into rather thick 
slices with a sharp knife; one cupful of gravy in which an onion 
has been cooked; one teaspoonful curry powder. If gravy is not 
available an onion may be stewed in a little soup stock, and this 
strained and thickened with browned flour. Heat the gravy to 
boiling, stir in the curry powder, and lay the sliced egg in it, taking 
care not to break the pieces. The gravy must be deep enough to 
cover the eggs. Simmer gently fifteen minutes, turn out into a 
deep dish, and serve with boiled rice. 


Savory EGGs.—Six eggs, half cupful of finely chopped sau- 
sage or ham. If the latter be used, mix with it a pinch of dry 
mustard and enough minced parsley and sweet herbs to flavor it 
well; half cupful of milk. Break the whites of four of the eggs and 
the yolks of all into a bowl, beat hard for two, minutes with a 
“ Dover ” egg beater, add the milk and three-fourths of the minced 
meat; pour into a buttered pudding dish, and heap on top the 
whites of two eggs whipped stiff and mixed with the reserved 
mince. Bake covered for ten minutes in a steady oven; uncover 
and brown. Serve immediately. 


EGGs AU GRATIN.—One cupful cold mashed potato, one cupful 
cold meat (ham is preferable) chopped fine, two tablespoonfuls 
milk, one teaspoonful butter, five hard-boiled eggs, sliced, one-half 
cup drawn butter, one-half cup fine bread crumbs. Whip the 
potato smooth with the milk, butter and raw egg; pepper and salt 
to taste. Cover the bottom of a greased pie-plate or shallow pud- 
ding dish with this, and spread over it the chopped meat. Lay on 
this the slices of egg, first dipping each piece into the drawn 
butter. Pour what is left over the eggs, and sprinkle thickly with 
the bread crumbs; dot plentifully with bits of butter, and bake ina 
moderate oven fifteen minutes, or until brown. 

—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


THE COZY CORNER. 

[ x this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may je 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres. 
pondence of inguiry and information on all subjects of general interest und 
value to the Homes cf the World.|—Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


CORRECTION. 

The verses entitled ‘“ Bereavement and Consolation,” intended 
for our Unidentified department of Fugitive Verse, through a mis- 
understanding, were printed as “ Original in Goop HousEKErp- 
ING.” If any of our readers can give us the name of the author, 
we shall be glad to give due credit. 


ROSE CREAM SAND TARTS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will the “ Editor from Ohio” kindly publish through your col- 
umns, recipes for “ Rose Cream Sand.Tarts” and other cakes 
which she made such a success. 

A CONSTANT READER OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have read your “Cozy Corner” articles with infinite pleasure 
and profit and now, in my turn, seek for some particular instruc- 
tion from its fund of information. Can you tell me where I can 
procure genuine mushroom spawn and full directions for growing 
it successfully. I shall be greatly indebted for any information on 
the subject. YourR ADMIRING READER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LIGHTNING-ROD MAN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

As an appreciative reader of your admirable fortnightly and as a 
house builder directly interested in the subject of protection from 
lightning, I venture to ask if you will help, not only the undersigned, 
but, doubtless, many of your subscribers, by getting some expert 
to tell us through your columns, just how much and just how little 
confidence we are to have eve in the honest “lightning rod man.” 


Yours truly, 
NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


FOR THE KITCHEN FLOOR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I don’t know as I can add much to the stock of knowledge of 
others who keep house, be they male or otherwise, but I will give 
a receipt for an excellent floor covering that surpasses all others 
for kitchen use, oil-cloth, lignum, etc., etc., to the contrary. Tlie 
best to use is an old brussels carpet. I have, however, known rag 
carpets prepared and used, but neither ingrain or three ply. See 
that your carpet is sound in the seams, turn it over after having 
fitted it or shaped it for the center, or as you please (no matter 
how worn the carpet), and fill it with all the size it will conveniently 
take up; let this dry, then paint it three coats any color you may 
choose, and after drying use. Then you have a floor covering im- 
pervious to moisture, that can be easily wiped up, and with an added 
coat of paint each spring you may use it indefinitely almost. 

THE MAN OF THE Houser. 


HOW TO WASH WOOLEN BLANKETS. 

In response to Inquiry No. 11 in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING No. 2}, 
we have the following: 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Select a bright, sunny day, with a brisk breeze, so that they may «ry 
rapidly. Have the water as hot as the hands will bear, and dissolve the 
soap in the water, avoiding rubbing it on the blanket unless very soiled 
spots render it imperative. After rubbing through this water, thorough|y 
rinse through two waters of the same temperature of the rubbing water. 
Wring as dry as possible; then let some one take hold of each end of 
the blanket and pull evenly and strong to bring it to its former size be- 
fore drying. Pinas evenly as possible on the line, and let it become per- 
fectly dry. Treated in this way no ironing is necessary. The secret of 
washing flannels without shrinking is to have all of the waters the same 
temperature (and after long experience I prefer hot to luke-warm wate',) 
and also to thoroughly rinse all soap from the blanket. a 

Mrs. E. L. PETITCLERC. 
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TEA AND TEAOUPS. 


THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


T the mention of the word “tea” what | 
American mind does not go back to | 
. that day when, 
“ As near beauteous Boston lying, 
On the gently swelling flood, 

Without jack or pennant flying, 

Three ill-fated tea ships rode.” 
While the patriotic husbands, re- | 

solving to have no more tea from 
the same source, threw it into the | 
water, the wives were drinking it | 
“on the sly,” and hiding their cups | 
at the approach of a stranger. It | 
is not pleasant to the lovers of 
“The cup that cheers, but not inebriates,” 
to know that tea is greatly adulterated. To give the tea a 
pl-asant fragrance certain flowers are mixed with the leaves, | 
one of which is the cape jasmine. Both in China and Amer- | 
ica there are people engaged in this work. Black lead is 
added to impart a glossy appearance, and ¢erra alba, Prussian 
blue, tumeric, indigo, gypsum, and®* other substances are 
mixed with the tea leaves. In China they make what they 
call “lie tea”—a very appropriate name—which consists of 
the dust of tea leaves and other leaves mixed with gum. 
Another method of adulteration is to mix the leaves of the | 
willow, poplar, sloe, and other varieties with those of the tea- | 
plant, greatly to the detriment of the tea itself. 


Notwithstanding these unpleasant proceedings, tea will | 
| placed in the drying-room. ‘The workman who makes cups 
_ by moulds can form six hundred a day, and the thrower can 
from Holland in 1660. It was not common, however, until | 


always be a favorite beverage. Who first drank tea, it would 
be impossible to say; but it was introduced into England 


1687. While produced in various parts of the world, includ- | 
ing some of the Southern states and California, the greatest 
growers .of the plant are the Chinese. Three or four crops 
are gathered in the year, that of the earliest gathering being 
pronounced the best. 

Of course tea drinking led to the making of teacups, as 
distinguished from cups used for other purposes. The 
Egyptians excelled in the ornamentation of their cups, which 
were made of gold and silver, richly decorated with precious 
stones. They were also made of bronze, porphyry, alabaster, 
glass, and a colored composition called “ glass porcelain.” 
The cups of ancient Assyria were richer than those of Egypt, 
though the materials of which they were made were the same. 
The ancient Romans and Greeks had cups made of horn, 
adorned with gold and silver, and, at another period, gold 
and silver cups were in use. 

(he Chinese are quite celebrated for the beauty of their 
percelain cups; in fact, while the porcelain of the Chinese 
has been imitated, it has never been equalled. For hardness, 
trensparency, and beauty of coloring, it remains unsurpassed. 
For eight hundred years, the factories of King-thi-chin have 
becn in operation ; but the perfection of the china there made 
is said to be on the decline. 

in England ruins have been found of ancient potteries sup- 
posed to have been established by the Romans. The site of 
the celebrated modern potteries occupies the base of a series 
of hills, and the clay found there is peculiarly good for mak- 
ing pottery. 

Visitors describe the making of a a cup at the Staffordshire 
poiteries as very interesting. The clay is sometimes mixed 
With stone, which makes it hard and solid. Flint is also em- 
ployed, as it both hardens and whitens. The first thing done 


is ‘> mix two kinds of clay in long troughs containing water ; 
when thoroughly mixed this is called “slip.” To impart a 


| bluish tint, a smali quantity of cobalt blue is added. The 


“slip” is then passed through fine lawn sieves into a kind of 
kiln and partially dried by a fire. The paste thus formed is 
beaten by wooden mallets, and then allowed to cool. Some- 
times the “slip” is pumped into calico bags, and when the 


| water has been expelled the clay remains in the bags. When 


the china is to be very white and transparent, the cobalt is 


| not used, but ground calcined bones are substituted. In the 
| “iron-stone china” calcined iron-stone is mixed with the clay. 


Who would suppose that a beautiful teacup could emerge 
from this unattractive lump of clay. Yet by careful manipu- 
lation it does. First, a large lump of clay is placed upon a 
block, and a boy cuts it through with a wire, then he lifts up 
the piece which is on the top and throws it upon the other, or, 
as it is called, “ wedges” it. This process is continued until 
the clay is pliant. A machine has recently been introduced 
which does this work. 

The moulds on which the cups are made are formed of 
plaster, from one that has been previously designed. What 
are called “thrown cups” are made on a wheel without a 
mould. In making “fluted” cups, the thin cake of clay is 
put inside the mould, which is placed on a wheel, and while 
the mould is turning, the workman presses the clay smoothly 
against it, and sponges it with water. When removed from 
the wheel the cup, still in the mould, is placed in a heated 
room where it remains some hours, when the edges are 
smoothed with a sharp tool, and the cup taken from the mould. 

Common cups are made by “throwing,” and without a 
mould. The workman throws a lump of clay on a revolving 
wheel, at a particular point, at the same time manipulating it 
into shape. The cups thus formed are then removed and 


produce sixteen hundred. 

Thus far we have only the beginning of a cup; and now it 
must be “turned.” This is done by placing it on a board 
turned by a wheel, and while the wheel is turning, the work- 
man removes with a sharp instrument the inequalities of the 
cup. The handle is put on by another workman who is called 
“the handler.” The handles are made in moulds the shape 
of the handles desired, and after being put on, the cups are 
carried out in the air to be dried. 

The process of baking now takes place. The cups are 
placed in pans made of clay, and a little sand is scattered 
between them to keep them apart. They are placed in an 
oven, and when sufficiently baked the fire is extinguished and 
the cups allowed to cool. They are now ready to be printed. 

The pattern is engraved on copper plate, and on this the 
colors are spread. The pattern is then impressed on a sheet 
of tissue paper, and the various parts cut out so as to fit the 
cup. These are placed by a woman, on the cup, and the 
pattern is rubbed with a stick covered with flannel, which leaves 
the imprint on the cup, after which it is plunged in water. 

Before glazing, the cup is placed in the kiln and exposed to 
the heat several hours. The glaze is a mixture resembling 
cream, and into this the cup is dipped. It is then placed 
upon rings and “stilts” and replaced in the oven to dry. 
Here it remains from sixteen to twenty-two hours, when it is 
allowed to cool, and any lumps that may happen to be on the 
surface of the cup are cut away. 

Here, then, you have your cup, ready for your tea party. It 
took two weeks to perfect it, and it underwent a variety of 
processes before it could hold your tea and adorn your table. 

Surely, these useful and delicate articles are worthy of 
more care than the housekeeper generally gives them; for, 
independent of their beauty and utility, the making of them 
involved time, thought, and infinite care. 

E —E£. B. Cheesborough. 
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A QUILTING MEMORY. 
REDOLENT OF OLD-TIME CusTOMs. 

N these days of cheap counterpanes, 
“comfortables”’ and spreads of all 
kinds, the old custom of piecing 
quilts is becoming somewhat obso- 
lete, and with the decline of the 

= quilt piecing comes, of course, the 
decline of quilting parties. But 
there are still, in rural districts, 
some thrifty and very economical 
old and middle aged ladies who_are 
zealous in the patchwork cause. I 
have before me a letter from a dear, 
quaint old aunt of mine who lives 
in.one of the rural districts of 
the West. I copy one extract: 

We had a quilting yesterday. I finished up that green and red 
double Irish chain of mine and put it in the frames and made a 
quilting. There was fourteen of the neighboring women folks 
come in and they kept at their work so stiddy they got the quilt 
out just before supper. Then all the men folks come in at night 
and we had a play party, with cider and apples and pie and dough- 
nuts passed round before the folks went home. Everybody had a 
right good time and I really needed another quilt. 

I smile at that last clause. Aunt Priscilla has, to my cer- 
tain and absolute knowledge, no less than twenty-nine quilts 
that no soul has ever yet slept under. She has shown them 
all to me time and again; she has told me just how many 
pieces there are in each one and what each piece is like,— 
whether it is a scrap of Mary Jane Green’s “polynay” or 
Lyddy Ann Jenkins’ baby’s double-gown. I know the full 
and complicated history of the “settin’ sun” monstrosity that 
gave me the nightmare the first night I was forced to sleep 
under it. I know the year and the days and all the thrilling 
circumstances connected with the production of the “hen 
and chickens ” quilf on the bed in the spare room ; the “ touch- 
and-take,” th® “ Marthy Washington,” the “double nine- 
patch,” the “log-cabin,” the “hit-and-miss,” the “album,” 
the “basket” and a dozen other patterns are fresh in my 
memory. 

There is one of the “set on” description that has for 
years been the glory of Aunt Priscilla’s life. To it be- 
longs the distinction of having taken the premium “’leven 
times hand-runnin’ at the county fair.” “It is of my own 
make-up,” Aunt Priscilla has often said to me with vaunting 
pride; “I didn’t have no pattern nor nothin’ to go by, but I 
just made it all up out of my own head. I don’t s’pose there’s 
arry other quilt like it inthe country. And I quilted it all 
myself, too, and maybe you think it didn’t take me one while 
to quilt all them herrin’ bones an’ feather patterns?” The 
quilt is rural in design. It represents a scene in the country. 
In the center is a brown calico house, with green calico cur- 
tains and indigo blue calico smoke coming in a straight 
stream out of a red calicochimney. A very rigid and jointless 
calico female is standing in the door with arms outstretched 
like the arms of a guideboard. Her cheeks are puffed up 
with cotton and are slightly florid in color, being made of 
pink calico. She has eyes made of two blue glass beads. 
Her turkey red calico lips extend from ear to ear and between 
them are rows of white muslin teeth cut in imitation of the 
teeth of a hand-saw. This charming but giddy looking lady 
of uncertain age is supposed to be throwing grains of yellow 


ens. There is a black dog seated on a.triangular tail. The 
dog has red eyes, and a red tongue, quite as long as his tail, 
hangs stiffly from his black jaws. A purple calico cow, with 


la fan-shaped tail and perfectly straight legs, is being chas.d 


by a blue and green calico dog twice as large as the cow. ‘T je 
tail of the animal stands out like a pump handle. “ Pos-y 
beds,” sunflowers, horses, wagons and everything genera ly 
seen on a farm are represented on this work of art. Aint 
often tells me that if I am good I shall have this quilt wl n 
she is gone. My wife thinks that is why I am so bad. 

I hate quilts. The most elaborate “crazy-quilt” is not, in 
my opinion, half so pretty for a bed as a cotton spread tliat 
can be bought for a dollar, and what I hate most of all is a 
cheap lace rag over a blue or pink cambric cover. Mrs. Dane 
and I had one for a wedding gift—it must have cost $1.5. — 
and it has ever since done duty as a curtain in our girl’s atic 
bedchamLer. Aunt Priscilla labored faithfully five months n 
a rainbow colored calico and muslin quilt of her own design {or 
our wedding gift. When the good soul comes to see us that 
quilt is topmost on her bed; when she goes away—well, | m 
glad Auntie don’t know what becomes of that quilt the no- 
ment she is out of the house. 

But O, for one of Aunt Priscilla’s good old quilting bees! 
No “high teas,” no “coffees,” no “ soirées,” no receptions, 
no “Germans,” no dinner parties, no luncheons that I have 
ever known in the days of my fashion and prosperity, have 
ever given me the pure and unalloyed bliss I have enjoyed at 
one of those old-fashioned quilting bees, where the quilters 
came early and stayed late, making their tongues and their 
needles fly. Sometimes they would sing hymns, and they 
always gossiped. But it was always a harmless, good natured 
sort of gossip without the under-current and sting of venom 
that makes gossip so deadly in its results. And the dinner! 
Oh, crowning joy of all! There were toothsome dishes there 
that Miss Parloa and Catherine Owens never heard of. There 
were pies and cakes and puddings and roasts and stews and 
jellies and jams, the like of which I have never seen before 
or since. The preparations for it were commenced a week 
before-hand, suggestions of it in the shape of sweet and spicy 
odors had filled the house for days. And when it was all 
ready; when all the tables in the house had been set end to 
end in the long kitchen; when there was everything on that 
table mortal and gluttonous man could wish for, then would 
Aunt Priscilla’s flushed and triumphant face appear in the 
“‘settin’ ’-room where the quilters were, and then would she 
say, “Well, this poor excuse of a dinner is ready. Put up 
your needles and come out to it, such as it is.” And then 
came the chorus of protests and the many and truthiul 
declarations that Aunt Priscilla was the best cook in the 
whole country, all of which the proud and happy soul 
strenuously denied, her heart swelling the while with this 
meed of praise. 

I am not one of those who constantly lament the “ narrow, 
cheerless lives of country people.” They have sources of 
enjoyment of which we in our heartless cities know not. 

—Zenas Done. 


HOUSEHOLD WEAVING MAOHINE. 


An ingenious kind of hand weaving machine or loom has ben 
invented in Germany, by means of which, silk, wool, yarn, coris, 
strips of fabric. etc., can be woven into pieces that may be app!i-d 
to various useful purposes in the household. In using this machi.e 
the warp threads are first arranged parallel, either on the backs of 
two chairs, or secured to the knobs of two doors. The w:'p 
threads are then passed through the heddles, arranged on a suit- 
able frame, and the ends of the warp threads are tied together «nd 
fastened to the back of the chair upon which the person operai'ng 


. 2 : . | the loom sits, and the other ends of the threads are held in a suit- 
calico corn to a flock of pink and blue and green calico chick- 


able clamp on the table. The heddle frame or combis raised )y 
means of the left hand, whereby the threads are separated, and t!.cn 
the shuttle is passed through the warp threads ; the latter are shift« 4; 
the shuttle passed through in the inverse direction, and so on. 
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Orginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOUP. 

[ Vhis article is written in response to Inquiry No. 7. General directions for 
maxing soup are given, and recipe for consommé soup,and other good soups 
are given.) 

Sage” OOD soup is such a decided addition to 
the dinner table that it is surprising 
that it is not more commonly used 
by housekeepers, particularly those 
obliged to practice economy. Nearly 
every country in the old world has its 
national soup, not of course to the ex- 
clusion of all others, but especially its 
own. Good soup should appear on 
the dinner table every day in the year, 
and would be found the healthiest diet 


idea with many housekeepers that they 
cannot make soup unless they pur- 
chase fresh meat for the purpose every day, but this is a mis- 
take. In France the leading and uppermost thought in every 
good housekeeper’s mind is economy (and yet, among the 
poorer class our American soup bone is unknown), and meat 
is never purchased expressly for the soup, but when vegetables 
are boiled the water from which they are taken is never thrown 
away, it being considered the essence and substance of the 
article boiled. The soup kettle is kept as the suitable recep- 
tacle for the various things that seem to be proper only for that 
use. Every little bit of bone and gristle that is trimmed from 
the meat to be fried, baked, or boiled, every leaf of celery, core 
of cabbage, the wing tip, feet and head of fowls, the crumbs 
that fall from the loaf of bread when sliced, and every eat- 
able thing not otherwise available, is thrown into the soup 
kettle, or, as the French term it, fot au feu, and soup thus 
made is by no means weak or insipid, as some inexperienced 
cooks might fancy, or does it have any unpleasant flavor. On 
the contrary, it is rich and delicious. 

In making soup, always use soft water and carefully pro- 
portion the quantity of it to that of the meat. Something 
less than a quart of water to a pound of ‘meat is a good rule. 
Soups which are to make the chief part of the dinner should 
be richer than those which simply come before heavier 
courses of meats and delicacies. 

The best ingredients for soup is, lean, raw meat—beef or 
mutton—to which may be added veal and ham bones, as well 
as chicken and turkey bones. In making soup of fresh meat, 
cut up the pieces and throw into the required quantity of cold 
water and let stand until the juices of the meats are ex- 
tracted, and begin to color the water, then put on to boil. 

The best herbs with which to flavor soups are, sage, thyme, 
sweet marjoram, tarragon, mint, parsley, bay leaves, and 
chives; the most suitable vegetables, celery, onions, leeks, 
carrots, rice, and sage; also vermicilli and macaroni, while 
the proper spices are, clover, mace, aromatic seeds, and pep- 
per. Catsup, tomato, walnut, and mushroom, with sauces, are 
frequently used. By properly commingling these seasonings, 
it is surprising from what a scant allowance of meat a 
delicious soup may be made. 

For coloring soup use brown flour, onions fried brown, 
browned butter, or meat with cloves in it. Poached eggs are 
an excellent addition to some kinds of soups. 

As making soup is a tedious process, it is an excellent and 
economical plan to keep soup stock always prepared ; this is 
particularly convenient to housekeepers living remote from a 
meat market. The whole character of the commonest founda- 
tion for soup may be changed with very little trouble or time. 

To prepare stock for soup: Buy a nice bone of beef with 
marrow left in it, and it can be used as a basis of stock for 
twelve or fourteen days. It is best to soak the meat over 


for youn : i : 
young and old. It is a common | taste, cover and let cool, then remove the meat from the liquor, 


night in cold water. In the morning, break the bones and 
put in a kettle of cold water; boil very slowly, and skim 
occasionally. It should be kept covered tightly, and after 
boiling several hours taken from the fire and the meat re- 
moved. Set the liquor where it will cool, then skim all the 
fat from the top, and strain, return to the fire and boil very 
slow, when it may be poured out to cool. It can now be 
seasoned, if desired. It will be firm and can be cut like jelly. 
A slice added to boiling water which may be seasoned with 
vegetables, or in any way desired, will make a delicious soup. 

BouILLon.—Chop raw, lean beef very fine, and to every pound 
put a quart of cold water, and put it in a closely covered vessel, 
when it should be set where it will barely heat in an hour’s time. 
Increase the heat slowly after the first hour until it begins to boil 
gently. Keep it at this point six hours stirring, now and then 
gently with a wooden spoon. Turn it into an earthen pan. Salt to 


squeezing hard to extract the juice; skim the fat from the liquor 
when perfectly cold. Throw in the shell and white of a raw egg, 


| put over the fire in a tin saucepan, and bring quickly to the boil- 


ing point at which it should be kept eight or ten minutes; then lay 
a clean cloth in a fine sieve, pour the bouillon into it and let it 
filter through very slowly into a bowl or pan; do not squeeze. 
When strained the liquor should be a pure amber color. If 
desired a richer color can be given the bouillon by burning a 
little sugar and stirring in. Bouillon should be served very hot, 
and should never be sipped with a spoon, but drank at once from 
the cup or small bowl in which it is served. 


CONSOMME Soup.—Take one chicken, three pounds of beef, one 
onion, one turnip, two carrots, half a cup of sago, soaked in cold 
water. Cut the beef in pieces, and joint the chicken; put with the 
vegetables on the fire, boil six hours, season with salt and pepper. 


PLAIN BEEF Soup.—Crack the bone of a shin of beef, and put 
on in cold water; let boil two hours and skim. Add four turnips, 
four onions, two carrots and one root cf celery. When done, add 
minced parsley with salt and pepper. 

Ox Tait Soup.—Take two tails and put in a kettle with one 
gallon of cold water, and a little salt; skim when the meat is well 
cooked, take out the bones and add a little onion, carrot and 
tomato. Boil until done. 

PuREE OF Fowt (A da Reine).—Roast two large-sized fowls. 
Clear all the meat from the bones; chop and pound it thoroughly 
with half a pound of boiled rice, dilute it with three pints of soup 
stock, and run it through a seive. Take the purée up in a soup 
kettle and set to cool, then warm. Mix in a pint of boiling cream, 
and serve hot. 

GuMmsBo Soup.—Two small chickens fried, half a gallon okra cut 
up, three onions, one bunch of parsley, one quart of tomatoes, a 
teacupful of walnut catsup, put in two gallons of water and boil. 
Season to taste. 

VEGETABLE Soup.—Four onions, three turnips, four carrots, 
one small head of cabbage, one pint of butter beans, and a bunch 
of sweet herbs. Boil until done; add a quart of soup stock, take 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour, beat to a cream; 
pepper and salt to taste; add a spoonful of sugar. Serve with 
fried bread chips. 

Swiss Soup.—To two gallons of water add six potatoes, three 
turnips ; boil five hours, add a tablespoonful of butter; season with 
salt and pepper. 

PrLau—The Turkish Soup.—Put three slices of raw ham in a 
soup kettle, also a knuckle of veal, a large, fat chicken, and such 
vegetables as desired. Boil slowly; when the meats are all done 
take them up and trim carefully from the bones. Put in a kettle 
with a little rice, and the liquor in which they were boiled ; season 
with pepper. Boil, and add two ounces of raisins, dried currants 
and dried cherries. Boil twenty minutes, and serve hot. 

JULIENNE Soup.—Scrape two carrots and two turnips, and cut 
in pieces an inch long; put them in a saucepan with two ounces of 
butter, a teacupful of chopped cabbage, half an onion fried in 
butter ; salt and pepper to taste. Boil two hours. 

—Eliza R. Parker. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOME USES OF HOSPITALITY, 
AND THE BLESSED FRuITs oF SucH USEs. 

E are never more truly ourselves 
than when at home. In the 
home atmosphere is free, un- 
hindered bloom of whatever 
gift or grace is native to the 
soul. It follows, therefore, 
that the influence of men and 
women is pre-eminently per- 
suasive, subtle, and helpful, 
when that influence is felt 
through the associations of the 
household, or, outside its circle, 
through its hospitalities. The 
home-life, the most precious of 
our earthly comforts, is indeed, 
in some sense, the one least 

susceptible of being shared with others; yet its sunni- 
ness and its warmth are shed, not only in the tone and 
temper of the household, as each one goes his way in the 
world, but more obviously in its hospitalities. In many 
a village or country neighborhood, some one home, a little 
above the homes around it in culture and refinement, or 
in simple Christian living,—be it of pastor or teacher, of 
doctor or farmer,—is helping to lift the lives it touches, or 
which touch it, through its kindly hospitalities, to a higher 
and broader intelligence, thought and purpose, is setting the 
standards of many young men and women, raising them far 
abové what they would otherwise be; and these ideals are 
to be realized in homes yet unestablished. The pictures 


on the walls, the volumes on the shelves, the dainty table-ap- 


pointments, the flowers, the little tactful conveniences, the air 
things have of being lovingly cared for, and most of all, and 
rarest, the home atmosphere and the home ways, are all noted 
by the guests in such homes, though those guests seem to be 
only awkward boys or shy, giggling girls. I suppose a girl or 
boy often gets her or his first.impetus towards some possible 
attainment, from such influences. 

That is a characteristic touch, and a suggestive sentence, 
where, in “ A Silent Partner,” Miss Phelps makes one of the 
mill girls say to the heiress, who is for the first time striving 
to use her wealth for these ignorant, feeble suffering ones for 
whom she feels herself sacredly responsible, as her employés 
and brethren,—speaking in and of that luxurious home whose 
beauty began to shame and oppress its owner, it seemed so 
wickedly rich and lovely and useless,—“ Let them come up 
here sometimes.” And, acting on the suggestion, the earnest 
“silent partner” found that her home had a voice for, and a 
mission to, the lowest and poorest of those she gathered into 
it from time to time. But it is a good thought, and one to be 
emphasized, that those who would help their neighbors and 
God’s children, have not always to reach down, down into the 
abysses, but only to give a friendly hand to one who stands on 
a level a little lower than their own. 

One of the most interesting features of the work of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, the famous master of the famous English 
school, Rugby, is his own genial and sympathetic intercourse 
with his pupils personally. They were made welcome to his 
home, and the lessons of that household were the complement 
of those primal ones, of truth and honor, and manliness, 
which he so deeply impressed upon them in the school-room 
and on the play-ground. His wife, with her nine children, 
found time to entertain often and cordially her husband’s 
friends and pupils. Long after the death of Dr. Arnold, one 
of them said of the household: “The lady who presided there 
is still living, and has carried with her to her peaceful home 


in the North the respect and love of all those who have eve: 
felt and shared that gentle and high-bred hospitality. Anx 
many is the brave heart now doing its work and bearing it 
load in country curacies, in London chambers, under th: 
Indian sun, in Australian towns and clearings, which look, 
back with fond and grateful memory to that school-hous: 
drawing-room, and dates much of its highest and best trainin : 
to the lessons learned there.” 

In our own country, Mrs. Elizabeth Prentiss, the author «{ 
“Stepping Heavenward,” amid the duties of wife and mothe:, 
of author and friend, and comforter of many sorrowing one:, 
exercised a most gracious hospitality, not only in her city 
home, and as pastor’s wife. In her beautiful summer hom: 
in Dorset, Vermont,—the home she chose and planned, ani! 
in which she delighted, which seems to have been to her on: 
of the most restful of places,—she entertained her friends, an«| 
with them guests whose need of such refreshing was grea, 
but who could have it only by her unobtrusive generosity. 

Many years ago, when Alice and Phaebe Cary lived together 
in their charming home,—the home the genius and industry 
of Alice had won,—the home the genius and the love of Mary 
Clemmer pictured for us so vividly and tenderly, some one 
wrote of them: “These sisters are authors of more than 
books. Their influence in their home is beautiful and con- 
servative and preservative.’ And Mary Clemmer’s own 
home, in Washington, was “a large, hospitable brick man- 
sion, book-lined and picture-hung.” ‘There came not onl, 
distinguished guests and grateful tributes, but it was said: 


‘ 


“Women go to her home as on a pilgrimage to seek the sweet- 
ness and light that never fails them there. Many an /ad- 


pendent \etter has been sacrificed, many an artistic expression 
has been left unwrought, to meet the claims of humanity.” 


Are not these things, and the spirit they reveal, a nobler me- 


morial of her than the most brilliant of her letters ? 
—Olive Dani. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
EASTER. 


O, Easter bells are ringing, 

And Easter lilies bending 
In stately grace, 

From font and vase, 

Each temple fair adorning ; 
And wreaths of bloom 
Yield their perfume, 

To welcome this glad morning. 


O, Easter belis are chiming, 

And choirs their anthems singing ; 
Glad hearts repeat 
The story sweet— 

Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day ; 
O, Queen of all! 
Bright Festival ! 

Casting all our sin away. 


While Easter bells are ringing, 
Sad memories are waking ; 
O bitter loss! 
O heavy cross ! 
Borne by hope and faith alone ; 
: Christ be near us, 
Guide and cheer us 
Till we meet around Thy throne. 


O Easter bells are ringing 
And silver lilies bending 
In stately grace, 
The sacred place 
Like a fair bride adorning, 
And cross and wreath 
Their fragrance’ breathe, 
To bless this wondrous morning. 


—Emily A. Brown. 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
INFANTS’ TRICOTED Boor. 
WO  skeins cream white, Star Light Lady 
| Grey Wool. Two spools Corticelli embroid- 
ery silk, ruby color, one yard ruby sarsnet 
ribbon, bone tricot hook. Make a chain 
of six stitches. First to sixth rows—plain 
tricot. Seventh row—work up a loop 
through each of three stitches, work up a 
loop through the two next stitches to- 
gether, and one through the sixth stitch ; 
work off in the usual way. Eighth to thirteenth rows—plain 

tricot. 

fourteenth row—Work up a loop through the first loop, 
two through the second, one through the third, two through 
the fourth, and one through the fifth. 

ifteenth to Twenty-third rows—work without increase or 
decrease. 

‘wenty-fourth to Thirty-sixth rows—increase by working 
up two loops through the first and last stitches of each row. 

‘Thirty-seventh row—work on all but the two first and two 
last stitches of the row. 

(hirty-eighth row—work on all but the three first and three 
last stitches of previous row. 

Now commence the side. Work on nine stitches, counting 
from the edge of front; that will be the two stitches passed 
over in the thirty-seventh row, the three passed over in the 
thirty-eighth row, and four worked of thirty-eighth row. Work 
twenty-six plain rows to form the sides and back of boot, join 
with a needle and wool to the other side of boot. The strip 
formed by the first twenty-three rows is for the sole. Work 
a row of one double crochet into each stitch all round the 
sole and sides of boot, turn the work inside out, and sew the 
sole to the bottom of boot. 

FOR THE ANKLE. 

First round—one double crochet into each stitch of tricot. 

Second round—one treble crochet into a stitch, one chain, 
pass over one stitch and repeat. 

Third round—one double crochet into a stitch, six chain, 
one double crochet into the next stitch. Repeat all round. 

Repeat third round five times more. 

Ninth round-—one double crochet into a stitch, one chain, 
pass over one stitch. Repeat all round. 

‘Tenth round—one double crochet into a stitch, pass over 
one stitch, five treble crochet into the next, pass over one 
stitch. Repeat all round. 

Eleventh round—with the red silk double crochet into each 
stitch of last round. 

\ piece of ribbon is run through the holes of the second 
round and tied in a bow in front. Stars in red silk are worked 
with a needle over the front and sides of boot. 

CROCHETED EDGING. 

Make a chain the length required. 

First row—*one treble crochet into a stitch, one chain, pass 
over one stitch,* repeat from * to *. 

Second row—*one double crochet into each of eight stitches, 
eleven chain, pass over six stitches,* repeat from * to *. 

Third row—*one double into each of the six center 
stitches of eight doubles, five chain, one double into the 
center of eleven chain, five chain,* repeat from * to * to end 
of TOW. 

Fourth row—*one double into each of four center stitches 
of six doubles of last row, five chain, pass over three chain, 
one double into each of the five next stitches, five chain,* re- 
peat from * to *. - 

Fifth rew—*one double into the center of four doubles of 
last row, five chain, pass over four stitches, one double into 
each of the seven next stitches, five chain*, repeat from * to *. 


Sixth row—*five doubles over the doubles of last row, 
eleven chain,* repeat from * to *. 

Seventh row—*three doubles over the doubles of last row, 
seven chain, one double into the center of eleven chain, seven 
chain,* repeat from * to *. 

Eighth row—*three doubles over the doubles of last row, 
six chain, one double into the fifth of seven chain, five chain, 
one double into the fourth of next seven chain, six chain,* re- 
peat from * to *. 

Ninth row—*one double into the center of doubles of last 
tow, five chain, one double into the fourth of six chain, five 
chain, one double into center of next five chain, five chain, 
one double into third of next six chain, five chain,* repeat 
from * to *. 

—L£va M. Niles, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MY TREASURES. 


My children, how many? Why bless you, there’s four: 
Two rollicking, fun-loving boys, 

Who always gives mama enough work to do, 
But working is one of my joys. 


Dear Ruby, who “ helps mama lots,”’ in her way, 
And my baby so winning and sweet. 

Bright jewels adorning my wifehood’s crown 
In a home where angels may meet. 


At the close of the day, I sit down beside 
My baby, to lull her to sleep; 

In sweet dreams of childhood, the others repose ; 
Kind Father, Thy watch o’er them keep ! 


You ask am I worried with trouble and care : 
Ah, no, it is restful and sweet, 

To be the fond mother of blossoms so fair, 
To guide in the right, their young feet. 


“* Would I wish to exchange ?”’ Not for kingdom or crown! 
Nor for all of your wealth, and your pleasures : 

You keep your fair lands and your couches of down, 
I’ll keep, what is best, my four treasures. 


—Elsie C. Alden. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That opportunity is the cream of time. 

That the sunniest lives have seasons of shadow. 

That the more you say the less people remember. 

That a mother’s tears are the same in all languages. 

That a man cannot go where temptation cannot find him. 

_That good breeding is a letter of credit all over the world. 

That he who depends on another dines ill and sups worse. 

That good is slow; it climbs. That evil is swift; it descends. 

That he who does good to another man does good also to himself. 

That there is not a single moment in life that we can afford to 
lose. 

That publicity is the barn door upon which fools love to chalk 
their names. 

That the plant of happiness cannot thrive without the air of 
cheerfulness. 

That the noblest and most exalted character is also the tenderest 
and most helpful. 

That the man who stirs his cup with an icicle both spoils the tea 
and chills his own finger. 

That the easiest way to outwit the world is to let it believe that 
it is smarter than you are. ; 

That in diving to the bottom of pleasures we are likely to bring 
up more gravel than pearls. . 

That promises made in time of affliction require a better memory 
than people commonly possess. 

That people seldom improve when they have no better model 
than themselves to copy after. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOW I LEARNED HOUSEKEEPING. 
AND REMEMBERED WHAT I LEARNED. 
V. 
OT many evenings since I gathered to- 
gether the numbers of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING resolved to get better acquainted 
with that estimable magazine and its 
many contributors. I found that one 
evening was not enough for such a task 
but I have at last gone through the first 
volume and have received many useful 
hints which will be sure to aid me in the 
Bes=i:: =: future. I think it is an article by Rose 
= 7 Terry Cooke which the editor calls to the 
special attention of other contributors, desiring practical hints 
on the plainer ways of living and it occurs to me that Aunt 
Belle’s home is a model after which many a farmer’s family 
might pattern with perfect satisfaction. Every thing in the 
house is good, plain and substantial and while there is 
a refined air of cultured at-homeness about every room, 
there is not a really expensive article here except the mag- 
nificent upright piano, and the expense in that is in its fine 
tone and not in a showy case. 
I have told you about Auntie’s kitchen and store-room, so 
I will take you to the dining room. It has windows cut to 
the floor which open on one side on the flower garden, and 
on the other upon a charming view of forest and rolling 
fields. The room is always bright and cheerful with plenty 
of light and air at all times of year, and it is so situated that 
it need never be entered except for the uses for which it is 
intended. We set the table in advance of meals, often keep- 
ing it so until a change of tablecloth is required. The cur- 
tains are drawn, no flies or dust can find their way in and 
much work is thus saved. There are drawers under the china 
closet which pull out with equal ease into the kitchen or din- 
ing room, in which all the table linen is kept. There are firm 
strong unbleached table cloths for every day use and finer 
damask for more elegant occasions. Aunt Belle never buys 
coarse table linen as she thinks a finer grade more economi- 
cal, and it certainly pays in the added prettiness of the table. 
The table mats are crocheted from coarse darning cotton with 
edges of scarlet wool and they brighten the table wonderfully. 
A hall runs across the house and there are folding-doors 
from the dining room into it just opposite other folding-doors 
in the parlor, so while there is a complete division between 
the rooms made by the hall, they can be opened when desir- 
able so they may seem connected. There is a broad hall 
from the front door which comes as far as this cross hall 
which is also provided with double doors so it may be closed 
and used as a sort of reception room if desired. The sitting 
room occupies the corner next the driveway and back of this 
is Auntie’s nice big bedroom, a corner of which we often use 
for a sewing room. Auntie’s bedroom has a pretty set of ash 
furniture. The carpet is a gray ingrain with a bright border in 
which the richest colors are blended giving tone to the room. 
The curtains are of scrim with an edge of dainty hand knit 
lace. They are looped back with ribbons. The canary hangs 
in one window and the sewing machine stands in the other. 
The dressing bureau and wash stand have covers of 
butcher’s linen with netted fringe and a pretty simple pattern 
embroidered in outline across the ends. The bed has a 
spread and pillow shams of scrim like the curtains, lined 
with blue’ and edged with lace. Auntie’s “crazy quilt” is 
folded square one corner turned over and the bright bit of color 
is laid in the center of the bed, giving a very pretty effect. 
The sitting room carpet matches that in Auntie’s room and 


two front windows while the space between the side win- 
dows is filled by a large library table. The piano stands 
against one of the inside walls while the other gives a com- 
fortable place for a big, wide lounge. The frame was made 
by a carpenter, Uncle got a set of springs to fit it and Auntie 
upholstered it. . It is provided with quantities of pillows and a 
more comfortable lounging place can hardly be imagined. The 
curtains, like those in Auntie’s room, are hung on ash poles, 
are of jute cloth in colors to match the border of the carpet. 

There are two russet leather easy chairs and an abundance 
of rocking chairs. The south windows are filled with plants 
in winter and as the house is heated by steam they always 
look thrifty and bloom with a hearty good will. 

I cannot stop now to describe the parlor and upper rooms 
as I want to tell you about our pork pot-pie which we think 
was delicious. We cut a few slices of fat salt pork and put 
them in a kettle half full of water. A few minutes later we 
put in potatoes enough for the family dinner. We mixed the 
pot-pie crust after the following recipe : 

One-half pint sour cream, one-half pint buttermilk or sour milk, 
one teaspoonful each of soda and cream tartar, two well-beaten 
eggs and alittle salt. 

These ingredients were stirred together and enough flour 
added to make a stiff batter. This was dropped by spoonfuls 
into the kettle and boiled twenty minutes, or until no raw 
dough showed on the outside. They may be taken.up one at 
atime when done. There is no danger of their falling if 
they do not cook too long. Half a dozen onions sliced and 
added to the stew improves it for many persons, while others 
like the flavor of a red peppey put in with the pork and taken 
out when the potatoes are added. This amount of pot-pie is 


enough for ten or twelve persons. 
—Avel Lane. 


Coilected for Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 


WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 

A woman’s fitness comes by fits.—Shakespeare. 

Man is the circled oak; woman the ivy.— Aaron Hill. 

If woman lost us Eden, such as she alone can restore it.—W~i?- 
tier. 

The bearing and training 9f a child is woman’s wisdom.—Zenny- 
SON. 

Women see without looking; their husbands often look without 
seeing.—Lvuis Desnoyers. 

I chose my wife, as she did her wedding gown, for qualities that 
would wear well.—Goldsmith. 

A woman who throws herself at a man’s head will soon find her 
place at his feet—Louis Desnoyers. 

The training of children is an occupation where we must know 
how to lose time in order to gain it.— Rousseau. 

The coarsest father gains a new impulse to labor from the mo- 
ment of his baby’s birth; he scarcely sees it when awake, and yet 
it is with him all the time. Every stroke he strikes is for his child. 
—Higginson. 

Welcome to the parents the puny struggler, strong in his weak- 
ness; his little arms more irresistible than the soldier’s; his lips 
touched with persuasion, which Chatham and Pericles in manhood 
had not.--Emerson. 

It is a mistake to consider marriage merely a scheme of happi- 
ness. It is also a bond of service. It is the most ancient form of 
that social ministration which God has ordained for all human 
beings, and which is symbolized by all the relations of nature.— 
Chapin. 

A good wife is none of our dainty dames, who love to appear in 
a variety of suits every day new; as ifa good gown, like a stratagem 
in war, were to be used but once. But our good wife sets up a sail 
according to the reel of her husband’s estate; and if of high parent- 
age, she doth not so remember what she was by birth that she for- 


the furniture is also ash. There is a book case between the | gets what she is by match.—Fudler. 
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ETIQUETTE. 


As A Factor 1n Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HERE can be no place where certain 
restraints and restrictions are more 
necessary than in the narrow, often 
jarring confines of a home; 


one as well as a couple, find exquisite 


that all either has, in mind, or matter, 
belongs to both. 
won’t work! No two people, 
together, can by any possibility, preserve their own happi- 


‘ness, to say nothing of their friends’, without something of ‘ 
| all evils to which the home is heir; there must be something 


reserve ; enough to keep at least, their self respect, enough 
to make both as fo/ite to each as in the days of their wooing. 

I have emphasized that word polite. Why is it so many 
people keep all their fine manners for the outer world, and 
have none left for home? Why do mothers train their little 
ones, in every way but by example, to be a/ways courteous, 
and then wonder that they are sometimes rude? If you fail 
to say as surely as to their elders, “thank you,” “I beg your 
pardon,” or, “if you please,” to a child, so certainly will that 
ready little wit take on the conviction that politeness is not 
for every day use, nor for home consumption. No husband 
has a right to read his wife’s letters, in justice to the friends 
who wrote them, and the woman who reads. No wife has a 
right to pour her husband’s coffee, with her bang entwisted in 
last night’s curlpapers. No parent has a right to give away a 
child’s playthings without that child’s consent. I hate this 
everlasting, greedy prating of one’s “due,” but these are in- 
stances by the way, of the injustice ruling our good — 
keeping. 

For you see, discourtesy is the antithesis of justice ; not 
that all injustice is rudeness, but all rudeness is injustice. 
Why should we show our love by our impoliteness. I remem- 
ber once, when my sister and I were taking our departure, 
after a call upon two other sisters, we jostled against one 
another at the door. Upon our mingled apologies qne of the 
girls broke with a laugh: “Do you do that to each other?” 
she cried, “I should never think of begging Lily’s pardon!” 

Yet they were well mannered young persons too; truly gen- 
tlewomen in their relations to the world. Some one says: 

“We have careful thought for the stranger ; 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 

Yet we vex our own, with look and tone, 
Though we love our own the best.” 

| spoke of reserve as a part of politeness. A parent can- 
not implant a high sense of delicacy and honor more surely 
than by a respect for each child’s individuality as profound 
as for an equal. I have never forgotten an incident of my 
childhood. I was away from home, for a few days, and on 
my return the younger ones fell on me at once. Letters had 
come, from two absent brothers they said, and addressed to 
me; so, to all their entreaties to open them, our mother had 
said, no one could do that but myself, and they thrust the en- 
velopes in my hand. Could a daily lecture have taught the 
precept in so sure a manner as tliat practice? 

A great many kind and wise people hold some vague idea 
that nice manners are a mark of insincerity, and bluntness 
betokens truth. I don’t know by what course of reasoning, 
except, as some kind things are sometimes called polite lies, 
so all unkind things must be always impolite truths. Others 
there are who think they give one the highest proof of their 
esteem when they lay aside all ceremony. 


bliss in making that unity so complete | bnipageaer 
| sider what your opinion is worth.” 
But that system | 
living | 
| hostess and guest, but will be made more com/fortadle by the 


| something good to eat!” 
there is | 
no place where people feel more un- | 
restrained, unrestricted. Manya young | 
couple, new to the delight of being | ; . 
| gression as this last I always want to quote Dr. Johnson: 


They don’t stop | your father that you will meet him in heaven.”—Sam. Jones. 


to consider that perhaps one likes ceremony. As come one 
said: “I hate to be made one of the family, for it means 
sleep there in a bed.” Or, as a friend of mine phrases it : 
“T don’t like these tables where they ‘didn’t put themselves 
out for me.’ I want them to put themselves out. I want 
This same sort regard intimacy as 
license, friendship as freedom. For my part, I have little 
love for the friend who knows no meum and tuum in hairpins 
and tooth-powder, criticizes my overskirt, wears my rubbers 
and gives advice and suggestion unsolicited. ‘To such trans- 


“‘ My dear madam, before giving your opinion you should con- 


There is no relation, in short, in the household, whether of 
mistress and maid, husband and wife, child and parent, 
exercise of a little formal etiquette. I don’t say it will cure 
deeper and truer to do so great a work. But it will make the 
domestic machinery run more smoothly, and that—surely that 
is well worth trying. 

—Ruth Hall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
APRIL. 


I roved o’er the lea 
One April morn, 
Where the sunbeams linger and creep, 
And I found a buttercup, 
All abloom, 
Sunny, golden and deep. 


I lifted it up 
From its grassy bed, 
And pressed it to my lips, 
I gazed in its well 
Of mellow light 
Caressing its petal tips. 


* Whence is thy glory?” 
Ah; little flower, 
Thy charm, that so gently beguiles. 
Sweet came the reply, 
Like a tender breeze, 
“T am one of April’s smiles.” 


I wandered on, 
O’er the flowery lea, 
Where sunbeams linger and creep, 
The dew-drops quivering 
In morning light,— 
Nature wakened from wintry sleep. 


And in roving I came 
To a mossy bank, 
Emerald, and dewy wet, 
And growing alone, 
Wan, wee and pale, 
Found a trembling violet. 


I plucked the flowerlet, 
Held it aloft 

Quivering with modest fears ; 
**Whence came thou?” I asked. 
Came the low reply, 

“T am one of April’s tears.” 


Ah, thus it is 
O’er life’s April lea, 
Where sunbeams or clouds are creeping, 
Some good will come 
Of our joy and grief, 
Of our smiles and of our weeping. 


—Olivia Lovell Wilson. 


I’p rather have the heritage my sainted father left me than all 
the riches ever claimed by man. He didn’t leave me a dollar, but 
he said: “O, my poor, godless, wicked, wayward boy, promise 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIONS. 
The threads our hands in blindness spin, 
No self-determined plan weaves in; 
The shuttle of the unseen powers 
Works out a pattern not as ours.—/John G. Whittier. 

The suggestion made in this department not long ago, that 
a strip woven of silk rags is a handsome addition to the 
ordinary portitre, has provoked inquiry as to the method of 
preparing the rags. In reply to “H. A. C.,” Meriden, Conn., 
I would state that for light textures, such as silk or cotton, a 
pound and a quarter of rags is sufficient for a yard, where the 
strip is a yard in width. Generally a strip less than a yard 
deep is used for a portiére, and the extra width does not re- 
quire more rags. 

There are many pretty combinations possible in preparing 
the rags, and a judicious blending of colors will produce happy 
results. As a rule the strips are an inch wide, and may 
begin with black or any neutral shade which will contrast 
with the portitre. Then follows blue, yellow, brown, red and 
a few threads of white for the center. If preferred a hit-and- 
miss stripe may be substituted for either of the neutrals, and 
is a good way to utilize bits of rags that are insufficient for a 
stripe in themselves. It must be remembered in planning a 
stripe that if it is to be an inch wide, enough rags for two 
inches of each color is required, except the center, which may 
vary from a few threads to half an inch. Where dark colors 
predominate a few threads of bright or light colors may be 
used as outlines. 

It is not necessary that the rags should be all silk. Cash- 
mere, nun’s-veiling or fine flannel are effective in the light 
colors, but the black, brown and gray ought to be silk. If 
white is used in the center or a few threads between dark 
stripes, cotton is the best material, because it is a clearer 
white. A pretty idea is to take bright red cashmere and tear 
strips as narrow as possible for strength, have the white of 
the same width, then lightly twist the two together. When 
woven the result will be very satisfactory. 

For yellow, canary color is the most effective, and snow- 
white flannel or cotton will answer the purpose. These can 
be dyed with chromate of.potash, using an ounce to a pint of 
boiling water. Wet the rags before dipping, using alum 
water for wool. The rags should be sewed and wound with 
loose hanks similar to zephyr, care being exercised in having 
them loose enough to take the dye evenly. 

No rags should be torn more than three-eighths of an inch 
wide, and to make them uniform the width must vary accord- 
ing to the texture. It is better to twist and compare each 
kind, then the size of the cord will be universally the same. 
It will be found expeditious to tear or cut all the rags first; 
tie them in separate bundles and sew at leisure. This is 
pretty pick-up work, and need not interfere with other duties. 
In sewing, lap the ends sufficiently, turn over and sew firmly 
in the center. By this means the joining and extra thickness 
is not seen when woven. If the laps are sewn cross-wise the 
seam invariably shows. Care must be taken to have the 
ravelings removed so that the surface will be smooth. Wind 
each color into a separate ball, and have them weigh the 
same where the stripes are to be the same width. 

There are special places in cities where rag carpets and 
strips are woven ; in the country there is usually some woman 
who has a loom, and has learned the art as a part of her 
domestic education. It is well to consult the weaver as there 
are many minor points to be considered. Carpets wear 
better when woven with a double sley, but for strips the 
single will answer, and requires less warp. Dark colored 
warp is not as strong as the light. A pretty plaid effect can 
be produced by using different colors in stripes in the warp. 


If they duplicate those of the rags, the result will be stripe; 
shaded in blocks and squares. 

In obedience to the craze for Moorish effects in hom: 
furnishings the latest eliminations of art provide Turkis) 
towels in soft, oriental stripes for tidies. These are tied i» 
the center with ribbon and arranged butterfly fashion. Tole 
chic they should be a mode color with bright stripes across 
the ends, and have plon plons of sapphire blue as a finis)\. 
The Alsatian bow in the center should be of sapphire satin 


tibbon. These with silk rag strips, for chair and table scarf,,. 


in conjunction with portitres decorated with the same, an‘ 
Persian rugs are all that is required to transform a modern 
room into a little Moorish gem. The effect may be heigh:- 
ened by having the crackle glass globes on the chandelicr 
represent a fire opal, each globe a different tint, and the litte 
rococo divan* in the corner may have a portiére arranged :s 
a butterfly drapery. To correspond, there must be a strip «f 
the silk rags on each end, and the bows of satin ribbon aie 
tied so as to conceal the pins which hold the drapery in plac. 
The ends of the portitre serve as tidies for the arms of the 
divan. 

A handsome sofa cushion for such a room is a large square 
of cream-white velvet over which is drawn a fisher-net of 
golden-brown silk cord. The border is a band of goldei- 
brown plush, finished with a full plaiting of frayed silk of the 
same shade, imitating a feather band. For the mantel is a 
porcelain plaque with the head of a beautiful Egyptian gil, 
done in burnt sepia. A jar on a little table in the corner, 
filled with rose leaves, will complete the charm, and per- 
fumers are importing dried rose leaves in large quantities fur 
this purpose. 

—Frona E, Watt. 


ONE SECRET OF RIGHT LIVING. 

Alarge number of professors of athletics or athletic professors 
met yesterdry in the gymnsium of the Adelphi Academy, Brook- 
lyn, to teach the human race how to keep well and live forever. 
An account of their meeting will be found in our news columns 
this morning. On the subject of physical exercise most people 
are fools. A man without a muscle is as badly off in this rough 
and tumble world as a man without a brain. Parents take pride in 
their children when their heads are packed like a pawnbroker’s 
shop witb all sorts of odds and ends of information, but they do 
too little to encourage the symmetrical development of their 
bodies. They forget that robust health constitutes about three- 
quarters of the problem of human happiness, and that it is crimi- 
nal neglect of the boy and girl to keep them at their books until 
they lose all appetite for out of door sports. 

Half the men in the world are broken down with dyspepsia and 
the other half are broken up with rheumatism. The women, who 
are not supposed to have any muscles, indulge in the luxuries of 
sick headache and neuralgia. A half hour’s vigorous exercis« in 
the morning before the business of the day begins, a brisk walk of 
a dozen miles, would sweeten the temper and make life worth 
living. Such is our physical condition, however, that if you should 
turn the gentlemen of Wall street into a gymnasium for an how's 
torture with the parallel bars and fifty pound dumb bells and ‘he 
inspiring trapeze, you would have to pick them up from the flvor 
like chestnuts under a tree after a gale of wind. Our clerks, «nd 
their employers also, after a three hours’ trot on a hard road, \ ith 
a leap here and there over fence or ditch, would have to be 
brought home in furniture wagons and a large proportion of t!.em 
deposited at the undertaker’s. We have not yet learned the sev ret 
of right living. No man lives well who does not spend hours 
every day out of doors. We are asthmatic, rheumatic, sple:ny 
and hard to get along with at home because we believe in br:ins 
and not in bodies. —ew York Herald. 


As a rule it will be found that it is not the poor who practice 
small economies. If they had the will and the skill to make the 
most of what they have they would soon rise from their low es‘ ate. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


HOLYOKE, MAss., AND New York CIty, APRIL 17, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor.a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co.. Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Good HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen-may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 

Yhat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. 


A CELEBRATED DINNER SET. 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole, whose graphic description of “ Dining at 
the White House” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 22, March 6th, 
and whose valuable papers on Household Decoration have graced 
the pages of many of the leading magazines of the day, has pre- 
pared an elaborate and appreciative paper describing the celebrated 
$40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs of Philadelphia. 
This will appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING for May rsth, the first 


-issue of its second year and third volume of publication. The 


paper will be accompanied by a finely executed illustration of Mr. 
Childs’s Dining Room, with the table prepared for dining, exhibit- 
ing its wealth of beauty, ingenuity and richness of elaborate table 
service. Additional illustrations of other prominent features of the 
room will also be presented. 

This is undoubtedly one of the finest displays of the rich and ele- 
gant in dining-room designs and appointments to be found in our 
country, and the description and illustration by the pen and pencil 
of such accomplished a writer and artists as we have selected, will 
make one of the most readable of magazine presentations, even in 
this day of brilliant description and wealth of illustration in pages 
of picture and print. 

This notable collection of dining-room objects of virtu has been 
gathered from all parts of the world andthe selections have been 
made with rare taste and skill. Our description of these gems of 
refinement and art, in a home where a generous hospitality abounds, 
the name and fame of which is known to the ends of the earth; 
where distinguished people from all parts of the world have been 
royally entertained, again and again, cannot fail of being received 
with interest and delight by every reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
in*whatever station of life their respective places may be found. 


WHAT WOMEN WERE BORN FOR. 

It has already begun to dawn upon people that housekeeping is 
capable of becoming a science, and that in the hands of those who 
are practically well trained and instructed, it does become a science. 
To accomplish this end, the subject must be studied thoroughly 
under the tuition of those who have become proficient in each de- 
partment. The nature of the instruction must be adapted to the 
progress that the pupil has made, and hence much of the school 
work is elementary. 

It is true in one sense that a good housekeeper is born to be one; 
heredity must have equipped her with ready comprehension and 
those orderly habits, out of which the best conduct of domestic 
affairs grows ; to make her home beautiful and attractive she must 
be well provided with good taste and an appreciation of the work 
of art, which happily, most women have; and to maintain a home 
life of harmony and of pleasure common to all the inmates, she must 
be provided with an abundant flow of feelings of the happy kind— 
feelings that have been lavishly bestowed upon woman and which do 
more than any thing else to give permanency to this home life of ours 
which is a big foundation stone in civilization. Women were pat- 
terned by nature to be housekeepers, and good ones. Let them 
vote, if they will, let them go into professional life and the labors 
that were once monopolized by men, let them do what they will, 
they are yet physically, morally and feelingly best fitted to reign as 
the Queen of the House. 

Woman has been “kept down,” it is true; she has been the pack 
horse of an owner, a sufferer under his brutality and robbed of her 
rights. Improvements have taken place until there is now little 
cause for complaint; but under the treatment of the past a feminine 
nature has been developed that is best at home by the fireside, 
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where the shaping of future generations shall be done in love, and 
some self-denial, and by the imparting of health and moral and 
religious purpose. Women may regret that they cannot “do as 
men do,” but if they will devote their energies to the elevation of 
home life and the rearing of children in whom they can take the 
greatest pride, they will derive more happiness, infinitely more hap- 
piness, than some of them get or think that they would get in pur- 
suing man’s peculiar activities. Then let housekeeping, in every 
branch and duty that falls to woman, be made a study, with perfec- 
tion in view but never to be attained. 


THE ABUSED MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

A great deal of cheap and silly wit has been loaded upon that 
stock subject, the Mother-in-Law. The stock in trade of the 
average newspaper humorist or “funny man ”—exceedingly funny 
he is—is the abuse of this person, a reference to spring poetry, the 
size of the Chicago girls’ feet, the colonels of Kentucky, the talka- 
tiveness of the barber, and the like. If this is American wit and 
humor, by all means let us be as stolid as the Germans, or as 
obtuse to the ludicrous as the English. Happily there is a pure 
and healthy American humor of no kinship to this vile stuff. 

The sole foundation for this slander of the mother-in-law is the 
fact that some mothers-in-law and some daughters-in-law cannot live 
It may be the fault of both in 
There are other 


together in peace in the same family. 
each case, or of either; but that does not matter. 
persons, who do not sustain this relationship, who cannot live to- 
gether harmoniously, but somehow or other it never struck the 
“humorist” that there was any thing funny in the fact. To the ex- 
tent that the imputation is true it is a lamentable fact, and affords 
occasions for painful regrets and the unhappiness of all concerned, 
just as it is when other members of families cannot maintain agree- 
able relations; but to single out the mother-in-law and hold her up 
to ridicule and, as it were, to blacken her good name, is an outrage. 

The worst of it is, there are persons who are foolish enough 
to give credit to all that they read, even if it be so exaggerated, so 
unkind, and so untrue as this refuse of a low-born mind, the slander 
of the mother-in-law. We recently heard a farmer’s widow, whose 
daughter is to be married, say, when it was suggested to her that 
she would live with the daughter and her husband, “I shouldn’t 
think of doing such a thing; after all that is said about mothers-in 
law I shouldn’t dare to live in the family of a child of mine.” The 
poor widow was unacquainted with what is going on in the world, 
except as she had read of it in newspapers, and she was one of 
thousands of others like her who are fit subjects for imposition. She 
did not know that the newspapers’ paragraphs about mothers-in-law 
were heartless “jokes,” caricatures as mean as they are unfounded, 
and accepted them as having a full basis in truth, so she elected to 
pine away in loneliness rather than impose what she erroneously 
thought would be greater misery upon a kind son-in-law. It is time 
to let up in this defamation of the mother-in-law and to give her the 
honor that is her due as a woman, as a mother, and as a worthy 
mother-in-law. 


OOURSE OF STUDY IN HEALTH. 

The National Women’s Christian Temperaace Union has a 
Health Department with a plan of study that commends itself to 
every woman, and, indeed, to men almost as well. The course 
covers two years’ work and has already been put into practice by 
a club in Wilmington, Del., with great profit and enjoyment to the 
members. The first year embraces the “ Relation of Health to 
the Individual,” calling for a study of anatomy, physiology, hy- 
giene and accessory subjects; and the second year is devoted to 


family health, with study of house construction with reference to 


sewerage, the cellar, kitchen, and other parts, and an examination 
of ventilation, baths, decoration, food, water and numerous other 
subjects. A printed outline of the course of study, which ought 
to have the attention of those who feel an interest in the higher 
physical, mental and moral life of the household, can be got from 
Miss Mary H. Mather, Wilmington, Del., and from Dr. Bessie V. 
Cushman, Kansas City, Mo., who are the superintendents of the 
department. The mothers and daughters of the land can under- 
take no study more useful than the one here prepared. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most sensible and practical 
home magazines published.—Lowe// (Mass.) Courier. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes to us regularly, with all its good 
recipes and seasonable advice and hints about everything which 
will promote comfortable and careful living.—7he Presbyterian. 


GoopD HOUSEKEEPING has taken front rank among the publica- 
tions designed for women’s use, in matters concerning the kitchen, 
the toilet, and the parlor. It is a bright, able and high-toned 
publication.—Zowell (Mass.) Vox Populz. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has easily won pre-eminence as the pop- 
ular family journal of the day. Its excellence is improving with 
every issue. No lady can afford to omit it from the household 
literature.—Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette and Courier. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of this especially valuable 
magazine, and any one who is at all familiar with it will not wonder 
at the{phenomenal success which it has secured, and which it 
so abundantly (Mass.) Gazette. 


No magazine in the country, of similar nature, can compare in 
point of excellence with this beautiful household magazine. Every 
article is of the utmost interest to housekeepers, everything being 
original, brief and to the point.—A ugusta (Me.) New Age. 


The person must be either remarkably bright or particularly 
stupid, who cannot derive from GooD HOUSEKEEPING hints and 
suggestions which, if adopted, will certainly contribute largely to 
elevate and improve the home life —Sa/em (Mass.) Observer. 


How much we have learned from “Ten Dollars Enough,” we 
cannot attempt to say, but that article alone is of sufficient interést 
to ensure a welcome for the magazine, to say nothing of the 
numerous practical hints in other articles. The only wonder is 
how a house-mother can get along without it.—Ovrange (Mass.) 
Journal. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is not a publication to be read and laid 
one side after a week or two, but forms a sort of household 
reference book, which one wants to keep handy for consultation. 
It gives dignity to the housekeeper’s round of duties to know that 
these things are of interest to the best writers and are worthy the 
attention of a first-class magazine.—Southbridge (Mass.) Journal. 


No magazine for the household has stepped to the front so 
rapidly as GooD HOUSEKEEPING. It is conducted with marked 
ability and with a liberality which enables the publishers to com- 
mand the best contributors. It is such a practical help to the 
intelligent housekeeper that when once introduced into a family its 
visits will not willingly be allowed to cease.—Plainfield (N. /.) 
Times. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best papers for the home- 
maker that can be imagined. Its literature is of a high order, and 
while pf course there is much of its “ Bill of Fare” which is too 
elaborate for the country home, a large share of its recipes are 
practical and adapted to the needs and wants of common people, 
who wish to make the most of their surroundings.—Keithsiurg, 
Press. 
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| 
Yet marveled he much that the cheerful light =| HOW TO KEEP A TRUE LENT. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


nce to 
| Of her eye, had weary grown, 
And marveled he more at the tangled balls— The larder 
Other So he said in a gentle tone; | 
ought GONE HOME. | “*T have shared thy joys since our marriage vow, | From fat of veals and sheep ? 
higher Oh! much you miss the good-night kiss | Conceal not from me thy sorrows now.” : ‘ ; 
+ fr From lips that ever smiled, | Then she spoke of the time when the basket there | is "i. = the an 
. ‘om And many a burning tear it cost, | Was filled to the very brim, esh, yet sti 
sie V, When by the hand of death you lost | And now there remained of the goodly pile wi “ fill a i 
of the The darling, dark-eyed child. | But a single pair—for him; © platter high with sa! 
ander. So calmly from the lip and cheek | Then wonder not at the dimmed eye-light ; Is it to fast an hour— 
Went out the crimson bloom ; There’s but one pair of stockings to mend to- Or ragged go— 
So oft you kissed the golden head, night. Or show 
So close you bent above the bed ; | I cannot but think of the busy feet, A downcast look, and sour ? 
, To hear the whispered words thatsaid, §=| Whose wraplings were wont to lay No! “tis a fast to bole 
ictical “* Papa, I’m going home! In the basket, awaiting the needle’s time— Thy sheaf of wheat, 
Up to the blessed Shepherd’s fold, | Now wandered so far away ; And meat, 
Safe from the tempests wild, How the sprightly steps to a mother dear Unto the hungry soul. 
good By waters still in fields above, Unheeded fell on the careless ear. Iti rr f 
which He leadeth with a father’s love For each empty nook in the basket old, eens oe nay 
: k d child From old debate, 
an. Thy darling, dark-eyed child. By the hearth there’s a vacant seat ; hod tate 
Gone home! and though above her grave And I miss the shadows from off the’ wall, : -— : 
To circumcise thy life, 
blica- The spotless snow is piled, And the patter of many feet ; . 
chen, Yet memory brings the good-night kiss, ’Tis for this that a tear gathered over my sight To show a heart grief-rent ; 
toned And something ever whispers this, At the one pair of stockings to mend to-night. To starve thy sin, 
Joy dwelleth with the one you ray ’Twas said that far through the forest wild Not bin— 
“The darling, dark-eyed child! , And over the mountains bold, And that’s to keep thy lent. ; 
: pop- — Unidentified. | Was a land whose rivers and darkening caves —Robert Herrick. 
with Were gemmed with the rarest gold. -—-- 
ehold KISS THEM GOOD NIGHT. Then my first-born turned from the oaken door, ea “ 
The tales are told, the songs are sung, And I knew the shadows were only four. ; ao en siep a 
The evening romp is over, Another went forth on the foaming wave Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom 
uable And up the nursery stairs they climb, And diminished the basket’s store, ; . Lead Thou me on; 
adliow With little buzzing tongues that chime But his feet grew cold—so weary and cold, The night is dark, and_I am far from home, 
ch it Like bees among the clover. They’ll never be warm any more— Lead Thou me on; 
io Their busy brains and happy hearts And this work, in its emptiness, seemeth to me | Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
Are full of crowding fancies; To give forth no voice but the moan of the sea. | The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 
re in From song and tale and make-believe Two others have gone towards the setting sun | 7 was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
very A wondrous web of dreams they weave And made them a home in its light, iittala ek alas 
ed And airy child romances. And fairy fingers have taken their share, I love to choose and see my path; but now 
° The starry night is fair without ; To mend by the fireisde bright ; Lead Thou me on; 
The new moon rises slowly, Some ks we nanpuen thelr quments fill— I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
larl The nursery lamp is burning faint ; But mine! Oh! mine is —ew still. Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years! 
y Each white-robed like a little saint, Another—the dearest—the fairest—the best— 
and Their prayers they murmur lowly. Was taken by the angel away, So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
ly to Good night! The tired heads are still, And clad in a garment that waxeth not old, Will lead me on 
On pillows soft reposing, Ina land of continual day. O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The dim and dizzy mist of sleep Oh! wonder no more at the dimmed eye-light, The night is gone ; 
” we About their thoughts began to creep, While I mend one pair of stockings to-night. And with the morn those angel faces smile 
arest Their drowsy eyes are closing. — Unidentified. Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile! 
aps Good night! While through the silent air Meanwhile, along the narrow, rugged path 
4 The moonbeams pale are streaming, JUST FOR TO-DAY. Thyself hast trod, 
nat They drift from daylight’s noisy shore, Lord, for to-morrow and its needs Lead, Saviour, lead me home in childlike faith, 
“Blow out the light and shut the door, I do not pray; Home to my God, 
laid And leave them to their dreaming.” Keep me, my God, from stain of sin To rest forever after earthly strife, 
hold — Unidentified. Just for to-day. In the calm light of everlasting life. 
son. —— Let me both diligently work - —Cardinal Newman. 
that BUT ONE PAIR OF STOCKINGS. And duly pray ; — 
the An old wife sat by her bright fireside, Let me be kind in word and deed 
ial Swaying thoughtfully to and fro, . Just for to-day. THE OBSTACLE ALWAYS AHEAD. 
ai. 

In an ancient chair whose creaky craw Let me be slow to do my will, There’s always a river to cross, 

: of Told a tale of long ago; Prompt to obey ; Always an effort to make, 
ked While down by her side on the kitchen floor Help me to mortify my flesh If there’s anything good to win, 

bal Stood a basket of woolen balls—a score. Just for to-day. Any rich prize to take. 
om- 

the The good man dozed o’er the latest news, Let me no wrong or idle word Yonder’s the fruit we crave; 

vit Till the light of his pipe went out; Unthinking say ; Yonder the charming scene ; . 
= And unheeded, the kitten, with cunning paws, Set thou a seal upon my lips But deep and wide, with a troubled tide, 
/) Rolled out and tangled the balls about; Just for to-day. Is the river that lies between. 

Yet sull sat the wife in the ancient chair, Let me in season, Lord, be grave, For, rougher the way that we take, © 
me- Swaying to and fro in the fire-light glare. In season gay ; The stouter the heart and the nerve; 
and But anon, a misty tear-drop came Let me be faithful to the grace The stones in our path we break, 
too In her eye of faded blue, Just for to-day. For ne’er from our impulse swerve ; 
are Then trickled down in a furrow deep, So, for to-morrow and its needs For the glory we hope to win 
ple, Like a single drop of dew ; I do not pray, Our labors we count no loss; 

"4, So deep was the channel—so silent the stream, But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, ’Tis to pause and murmur because 
The good man saw naught but the dimmed eye- Just for to-day. Of the river we have to cross. 
beam. —Unidentified. —Unidentified. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


[Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING.] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


There is a fresh and springlike aspect in city markets, caused by a 
profusion of country supplies, the appearance of crates of strawberries, 
and a few plants. There has been much disappointment because of the 
omission of the annual trout exhibition which has been for many years a 
feature of the markets April rst. A law forbidding the sale of brook 
trout until May 1st, a time too late to transport the speckled beauties 
from any distance, has caused a considerable loss to all the marketmen. 


FISH. 


The mussel season has opened, and all the booths surrounding the 
markets, have sprung up in a night, for the sale of these shell fish 
pickled. They are 50 cents a bushel in shell and 25 cents a quart pickled. 
Canada cultivated frogs’ legs are so large and extra fine that three weigh 
one pound—they arego centsa pound. There is an increased demand for 
Rainbow trout. They are $150a pound. Shad roes are plump and 
heavy and 35 cents a pair. Oyster crabs are very scarce, the chief supply 
of these come from Virginia; the price remains $2 a quart. Only 
three Hudson river shads have appeared as yet; they are a week behind 
time. North Carolina shadare considered finer in flavor than those from 
delaware river. The roe-shad cost 75 cents, and bucks 4o cents. Pom- 
pano are just in market costing 50 cents a pound. There areafew Span- 
ish mackerel at 75 cents a pound. There is a glut of large red snappers 
which has brought down the price to 8 cents a pound; small fish of this 
sort being 15 cents a pound. Fresh mackerel are expected every day. 
Smelt and terrapin are gradually declining both in supply and demand. 
The former are 1244 and 15 cents a pound; the latter of selected size bring 
50 cents a dozen. Lobsters are somewhat more plentiful than they have 
been and are 16 cents a pound. Halibut is 20 cents a pound, and 
chicken halibut is 25 cents a pound. Extra large striped bass 
cost 15 cents a pound; family boiling sizes bring 18 cents a pound. 
Live cod and haddock are 6 cents a pound. Oregon salmon is 25 and 30 
cents, and frozen Restigouche salmon costs 25 cents a pound. Turbot 
are 15 cents a pound, Sheepshead are 20 cents a pound. White perch 
cost 10 and 15 cents a pound. Eels are 18 cents and flounders are 8 
cents a pound. Frozen Spanish mackerel costs 35 centsa pound. Frost 
fish are 6 cents, blue fish frozen bring 18 cents, wall-eyed pike also 18 
cents. White fish 15 cents, and salmon trout ro cents a pound. Pickerel 
are 18 cents a pound. Green turtle are fairly plentiful and 22 cents a 
pound. Shrimp cost $1.50 a gallon. Scallops are $2 a gallon. Clay 
fish are $2.50 a hundred and prauns $2 a gallon. Picked crabmeat is 45 
cents a pound. Hard-shell crabs bring $3.50 a hundred. Codfish tongues 
and sounds are 15 cents a pound. 

SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 


There is a full quantity of Oregon smoked salmon on the benches at 60 
cents a pound. This is cured by a quick process, so that the luxury of 
“new”? salmon may be had the greater part of the time. Large fat 
mackerel continue scarce, and are 25 cents a pound. English bloaters, 
spratts, and kippered herring are abundant at unchanged prices. 

MEATS. 


Although choice beef and mutton have advanced at wholesale, butchers 
endeavor to keep retail rates standard. Spring lamb has declined in 
price; the quality is hardly satisfactory. It is the same with veal, which 
is notas yet prime. Fillet beef is 60 cents a pound; there is no waste in 
bone and fat in this tenderloin; every bit of it is a sweet morsel. 
A tenderloin of beef weighs from 4 to 10 pounds. Rib*roasting pieces of 
first quality are 20 cents a pound. Round bone steak costs from 16 to 18 
cents, and rump beef from 13 to 15 cents a pound. Corned beef costs 
from ro to 15 cents a pound, ascending to cut. Loin veal brings 24 cents 
a pound, leg veal 22 cents, breast veal 15 cents, and veal cutlet 28 cents a 
pound. Calves’ heads are 60 cents each, calves’ livers are 75 cents each, 
and calves’ feet are 40 cents a set. Sweetbreads cost 15, 25 and 35 cents 
each. Mutton is r2 and 13 cents a pound. Hindquarter of mutton is 
16 and 18 cents apound. Forequarter is 12 and 13.cents a pound. Back 
chops are 20 cents, leg mutton is 16 and 18 cents, and English saddle is 22 
cents apound. Shoulder-of-mutton is 8 cents. English and French mut- 
ton chops are 25 cents a pound, and mutton kidneys are 5 cents each. Hind- 
quarter of winter lamb is 18 cents, forequarter is 14 cents, rack chops are 
25 cents, and leg lamb is 18 cents a pound. Shoulder lamb is ro cents, 
breast 8 cents, and rib and loin chops are 25 cents a pound. Loin porkis 
12 cents a pound. Pork tenderloins are 18 cents a pound, and roasting 
pigs are $2.50 and $3. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

There is an excellent supply of prime poultry from Vermont, New 
Jersey, and Philadelphia. One-pound spring chickens are more bony 
and less plump than the incubated broilers which are at present more 


satisfactory than they have been before. Both these and “ spring chick- 
ens”’ for broiling are $1.50 a pair. Philadelphia roasting chickens cost 
22 cents a pound. Long Island roasting chickens are 18 cents a pound. 
Large Philadelphia spring chickens cost $1.75 a pair. Large spring 
Long Island chickens are $1.50 a pair, and smaller ones are $1.25 a pair. 
Maryland chickens are extremely sweet flavored for broiling, and cost sr 
a pair. Stewing chickens are 12 cents, scalded fowls are 14 cents, and 
Bucks’ County fowls are 16 cents a pound. Capons bring 30 cents a 
pound. Western turkeys cost 15 cents, extra turkeys 18 cents, Rhode 
Island turkeys 20 cents, and mutton turkeys 22 cents a pound. Duck- 
lings, ducks, and mongrel ducks are 20 cents a pound. Goslings and 
mongrel geese are 20 cents, and geese are 15 cents a pound. 

Wild turkeys are 23 and 25 cents a pound. Large squabs cost 4o cents 
each, and small, dark ones are 25 cents. Wild pigeons bring $2.50 a 
dozen. Domestic ones are, $3. English snipe sell for 20 cents each. 
New Jersey snipe are 30 cents each. Corn plover cost $1.25 a dozen. 
Small snipe, reed birds, rice birds, and small birds are 75 cents a dozen; 
corn snipe are $1 a dozen. English pheasants bring $3.50 a brace. Wild 
geese are $1 each. Wild swans are $1.50 each. This is the last month 
for the sale of wild ducks. Canvas back ducks bring $3.50 a brace, and 
read-heads $2. These are from Havre de Grace the supply being ex- 
hausted from Virginia. Brant ducks cost $1.50 a brace. Mallards §:, 
and teal ducks 87% cents. Gray ducks and widgeons cost 75 cents, 
broad-bill and black-heads 62% cents, and dippers 50 cents a brace. 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 

Fine Western butter arrives only in small quantities. Farmers are 
making but little, and the large creameries are not yet in operation. E!- 
gin creamery butter costs from 30 to 34 cents a pound by the tub. By the 
pound it brings from 35 to 38 cents. State butter is from 30 to 35 cents a 
pound. Philadelphia roll butter costs 45 cents apound. Unsalted but- 
ter has declined to 60 cents a pound. Cooking butter costs from 12 to 20 
centsapound. The country market is glutted with eggs. Fresh eggs are 
14 cents adozen. Long Island eggs are 16 cents, White Leghorn eggs 
20 cents, and Duck eggs are 33 cents a dozen. Turkey eggs and goose 
eggs are $1 a dozen. 

VEGETABLES. 

New beets from lower New Jersey cost 18 cents for a bunch of five 
with long tops, useful for “ greens.” New onions in bunches of 30, bring 
1o cents. Bermuda onions are down to 20 cents a quart. They are very 
small as yet. Spinach is 20 cents a half peck. Brussels sprouts are 25 
cents a quart for domestic, and 60 cents a quart for those imported. 
Celery is nearly exhausted and 20centsabunch. Charleston asparagus 
is 75 cents a bunch. Mushrooms are 60 cents a pound. Bermuda 
potatoes are 75 cents a half peck. Green peas are $1 a half peck. 
Southern beans are 50 cents a quart. Hot-house cucumbers are 30 and 35 
cents each. Florida tomatoes bring 40 cents a quart. Hot-house cauli- 
flowers cost 5ocents each. Radishes are 5 centsa bunch. Water cresses 
are ro Cents a quart. Romaine lettuce brings ro cents a head. Green 
okra is 60 cents a hundred. White onions have fallen from $6 a barre! to 
$2.75. Magnum Bonum Scotch potatoes are the best of the old potatoes. 
They cost from $2 to $2.25 a bag. Cranberries are abundant at 8 and 10 
cents a quart. Parsnips and carrots bring 20 cents a dozen. 


HOME-MADE AND IMPORTED PICKLES. 

The new home-made Sauer Kraut now offered in market at ro cents a 
quart is considered more excellent than that imported. Stuffed peppers 
bound about with cabbage, cauliflowers and string beans, are 5 and 10 
cents each. Mixed pickles are 20 cents a quart. Pickled onions are 30 
cents a quart. Cucumbers pickled are 1o cents adozen. West India 
gherkins cost 30 cents a quart. Pickled scallops are 50 cents a quatt. 
Chow Chow is 20 cents a quart. Olives cost from $1.25 to $1.50 a gallon. 


FRUIT AND NUTS. 


Florida strawberries are sold at $1 a quart; hot-house berries cost $5 
a quart; most of the Florida fruit arriving has been chilled. Selected 
boxes of Indian River oranges cost $5.50; they are 75 cents a dozen; an 
indifferent quality of fruit may be bought for $1.50 and $2 a box; old 
Jamaica oranges cost $8 a barrel and 50 centsa dozen. Valencia oranges 
cost $7.50 a case, containing 420 oranges. Lemons are $3.50 and $4.50 a 
box and 20 and 30 cents a dozen. Fine grape fruit is scarce at $1 a dozen 
and $5 a box. Porta Rico cocoanuts are 60 cents a dozen; those from 
San Blas, esteemed better, are 75 cents a dozen. Apples hold out satis- 
factorily ; Baldwins and Greenings sell for $2 a barrel. Maple sugar 
costs 18 and 20 cents a pound. New Brazil nuts are just in market, they 
are 15 centsa pound; Hickory nuts are exceedingly scarce and $2.50 
bushel; Pecan nuts cost 15 and 20 cents a pound; Filberts are 15 cents a 
pound; Grenoble and Naples walnuts are 15 cents a pound. Sapodilles 
are $1 a dozen. California pears cost from $1.50 to $3 adozen. Red 
Bananas are 50 cents a dozen, and yellow ones cost from 30 to 4o cents 4 
dozen. 
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Anoto 


represent them as the original article, 


Chis Indenture WITNESSETH, Tuar there is but one Sa- 


UY to wit :—the original article manufactured by the Enoch Morgan’s Sons 
Co., of New York, unsurpassed in quality, unexcelled in popularity, and widely 
known not only through its own merits, but 
through the many original modes which have 
been adopted to introduce it to the attention 
Imitation is the sincerest flat-. es 
tery. Cheapness is a poor proof of quality. SS 
Cheap imitations are doubly doubtful. 


of the public. 


purchasers of Sapolio, which they invariably ~~ 
find to be worth the price they pay for it. 


IN Witness WuHEREOF, we hereby affix a 


great seal and our corporate title. 


All GA omen BY THESE PRESENTS, Tuar 


while sundry and almost countless imitations of and substitutes for Enoch Mor- 
gan’s Sons’ Sapolio are offered by unscrupulous parties, who do not hesitate to 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 


The Most 


Potent remedy for Dyspepsia, and all 
diseases of the digestive and assimilative 
organs, is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. **I was 
afflicted, for fifteen years, with Dyspepsia, 
caused by a scrofulous condition of the 
blood. After taking other remedies, to no 
purpose, I tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it 
gave me great satisfaction. I can now eat 
any kind of food without being distressed. 
—S. M. S. Hanson, Caledonia Station, Ill. 


Powerful 


And, at the same time, economical, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is efficacious in all blood dis- 
orders. **For some time I was troubled 
with scrofulous sores, but never found 
anything to help me until I began using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have used this 
medicine for six months. It has eradi- 
cated all traces of the poison from my 
blood, and enabled me to resume work. 
—O.P. Whitfield, Salisbury Centre, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Drice $1; six bottles, $5. 


Gold Medal, New Orleans, 1884-5. 


The finest preparation of powdered Chocolate. Es-— 


rage, no boiling. lf not to be had o! 


your grocer, we wi 
H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Mfrs., Phila. 


mail, prepaid, sample tin for 4oc. | 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guara 


Perfectly clean and free from dust. 
Costs little more than a common 

Grate. 

In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 

| Office Buildi:.gs, Government Buildings at San Anto- 

nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 
Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 

| state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & 60., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


"Our Seed Warehouses, the e largest in in 
New York, are fitted up with every 
pliance for the prompt and careful 
filling of orders. 


Our Catal for 1886, of 140 pages, co 


6 cts. (in stamps) to cover posta 


Nr: descriptions and illustration: 
of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLA TS, ‘wil be mai will be mailed on receipt of 


PETER HENDERSON & GO. carta st. 


“Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
Annual Sales, 2}, Million 
Plants. 


+s 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Seem will use 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Unquestionably the best.”"—Medical Press. 

‘** We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, itis a 
valuable remedy in shin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We —~ it, without hesitation, 
as the most enya ~~ in both these respects, 
that we have ever use ledical and Surgical Re- 
porter, Phila. 

* For toilet ey skin di and hing in- 
fants, Packer ——- is the best we have ever 
used.”—New England Medical Monthly. 

“*T use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”— Egbert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. rm 


25 cents per cake. 


All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send f 


THE PACKER MFG, ‘00, 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


CH ORTH AN Ds: Writing thoroughly ta 


ns cured pe 8 when competent, 
end cularg W. C. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
watched the effects of Crosspy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
“CRosBY’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous ae, ” Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


DURKEE'’S 


SBICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warrante1 to excel 
all othey in strength, richness, flavur and cleanliness, 


DURKEE’ | 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis 4 po with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest en: best ; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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Goop HousHEKEEPING. 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PusLisHERs. 
CLARK W. BRYAN. D. H. Sackett. W. R. BRYAN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


APRIL 17, 1886. NEw York CIty. 


Goov HOUSEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. _ 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


1.—“ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—* COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.—* TWENTY-SIx Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4-— DoMEsTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. ; 

5.—* THE CoTraGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—* MRs. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “CAMP CooKERrY,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.—“ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “CAMP COOKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


9.—Goop HovuSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘* ICE CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

1o.—** Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
COOKING ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “ Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—* THE DINNER YEAR BooK,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.-—* BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.-—WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


sgo-Eaone copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “* Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages: with Fifty Text Illustratiogs, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
16.—Six copies of GooD HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 


a copy of ** WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
17.—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY.” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


18.—"* CATHERINE OWEN’s NEW Cook Book,” a treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—* CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—** NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual Pr Stitches and Studies in Embrvi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by ‘“‘ Jenny June; ” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—“* LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY WoRrK,” by ‘“‘Jenny June;” 6 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. : ; 

24.—*" WHAT EveRY ONE SHOULD Know,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5.900 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—* THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—“* COMMON SENSE IN THE NurSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery sector, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27.— HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—* GOLDEN DeEEDs,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any twoof the “‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,—“t The Secret of aGood Memory ;” 
and Sleeplessness ; 4,-“Common Mind Troubles; 5,-** In 

ase of Accident;”’ 6,—-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 

30.—‘‘A Boy’s WoRKSHOP ”’; 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


31.-—*A Yerar’s Cookery,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


HEALTH AND HoME LIpRARyY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,”” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘In Case of 
Accident,’”’ ‘* How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


33-—-A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distrilu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34-—Contains a 7 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14X18 inches. he splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any aon you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 

os a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of a 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. Wit 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, s|ip- 


“pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 


made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. : 

KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” “KENSINGTON 
RROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,” ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” ‘These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a Duster-Case for holding dusting cloths, and a Laun- 
dry-Bag for holding soiled clothes. These are both made of fine twilled 
brown linen, and stamped with suitable patterns ready to be worked and 
made up. 
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Goop HouUsSEKEEPING. 


REGULAR IMPORTED 
TEA and COFFEE. 


IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and 
Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both 
adults and children. If any reader of Goon HouseE- 
KEEPING willsend 30 cents to the proprietor to pay 
for packing and postage, they will receive a one-pound 
package of this new coffee with full directions for 
using, and a trial order is solicited. 


WRIGHT & RIGH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


MADAME (7 
FOY’S 


of the most popular and 
satisfactory corsets as regards 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30 
POY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Coun. 


COMFORT’'S 


BEST SPIGES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N, Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


The “New Easy” Lawn Mower. 
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Medium Size “‘ New Easy.” ag r 


Imperial Furniture Polish and General Cleaner is 

e best article for cleaning your furniture and var- 

nished wood work. Any one can use it. On receipt 

of 25 cents we will send a bottle by express paid to any 

part of the United States or Canada. The price 

named will not, as a rule, pay the expressage. but we 

take this method of introducing the article, and should 

you desire a second bottle, ask your store keeper for it. 
THE BrivGkrorT Woop FINISHING Co.. 

G. M. Breinic, Agt. New Milford, Conn. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36e. 

Our Home Granula Wo., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 

Sole Manufacturers. 


H Furniture ATTENTION! _Easton’s 
t 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixea 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
§ well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these papers 
transfers the pattern to any 
fabric. Designs in Crewels, 
Embroidery, Braiding, and 
Initial Letters. New book, 
bound in cloth, showing all 
> the latest designs, sent on 
/ receipt of 25 cents. 


SS 


Be sure and give Briggs & 
Co.’s Silk Crewel, Filoselle 
and Outline Silk a@_(¢riad. 
(Ail ImporRTED and in Washing CoLors.) Sample 
skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. 

G4 At retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 


104 Franklin St., New York. 


Have you tried “ WuitiNc’s 
STanparD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitiINnG 
Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


A Beautiful Panel Picture. 
_ in order to advertise Mellin’s Food 
in every home, we will mail, on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps, (to pay postage), 
a beautiful panel picture, printed in 
twelve colors. Size, 18x 28 inches. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
40, 41, 42 & 43 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper. 


PARKER'S > | 00 STAMPING 
For Embroidery and Painting. ALWAYS AHEAD!! 
LARGER PATTERNS; MOREOF THEM! Best vet offered 


Powder Pad, stamped Tidy, Silk, Instruction 
. Mammoth Catalogue, &c.., 


00 ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 


Tur or tats Ovrrit is In G JsEFUL Patrerns. 
They are not a lot of worthlees little patterns crowded to- 
gether on a single sheet, but every pattern is useful. 
InNustrated Description of the Outfit FREE. 

y Mail $1.00, Sati faction Cuaranteed. 
ensington Embroidery Book. giving colors ot all fow- 
ers, 35cts.; Fancy Braid and Crotchet Book, elegant pat- 
terns, l0cts. Outfitand both books, $1.15, 
Direct to T. E. PARKER, Lynn. Mass. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PUR Best in the world for 
all purposes, Laundr or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soa: 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
ne chap or sore hands. Send us seven 

rappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


the luscious Lucretia and Mammoth Dewberry in 

ir garden.—sweet, delicious, productive. Straw- 

berry and Raspberry plants. Ornamental trees. For 
Price-Lists writeto BAILEY & HANFORD, 

(On IIL C. R. R.) Makanda, Jackson Co., Il. 


CLUB 
ORDERS 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purc 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedo a very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to a club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors _as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
this publication, and we will send you illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA ©O., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A The LADIES !! Every one should plant 
the 


PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

WOOD & BOSTON. 


Trace MARK 
On ev'ry p’k'g. 
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iv Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


BUSINESS OOMMENT. 


A PLEASANT BEVERAGE, and one that is prepared for the table without 
boiling, is a combination of pure cocoa, sugar and vanilla, known as Wil- 
bur’s Vanilla Cocoatina. The purest and best materials ener into its 
combination with the finest Caraccas bean. It contains no adulteration, 
and has peculiar qualities as a non-dyspeptic beverage. It is prepared 
according toa special formular by H. O. Wilbur & Sons of Philadelphia, 
who will be pleased to send a free sample to any one writing for it. 


A VERY FINE TABLE SAUCE is prepared with Montserrat lime-fruit 
juice as its basis and is known as the Montserrat sauce. It is sold in this 
country by Wright & Rich, of 167 Chambers street, New York. The 
lime-fruit juice used is clarified by subsidence, and is the best known 
remedy for scurvy, scrofula, and all skin diseases; also gout, rheumatism, 
and the like, and is most valuable for dyspepsia, indigestion. As a 
sauce it adds an appetizing charm to the plainest, as well as the daintiest 
of dishes. 


A CONVENIENT BooK FOR HOUSEKEEPERS who have occasion to send 
written orders out to the grocer, butcher, baker, etc., and who desire to 
keep a duplicate to avoid mistakes, is the manifold letter book made by 
Samuel Hano & Co. of 105 Summer street, Boston. In order that the 
readers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING may test the convenience and useful- 
ness of these books we will send a sample one, note size, all complete, in- 
cluding stylus, carbon, etc., to any address, post-paid, upon receipt of 
thirty cents. 


A HoME IN THE COUNTRY WITHOUT FLOWERS is likely to appear un- 
inviting, nowadays, when flowers and handsome plants grace nearly all 
homes. An excellent catalogue of choice flower and vegetable seeds, of 
Dutch and other flowering bulbs, and of imported and other choice roses, 
is that of Henry K. Simons, Greenfield, Mass. It would be impossible 
to mention here all the roses, gladioli, hyacinths, tulips, pansies, chrysan- 
themums, lilies, etc., that are offered for sale by Mr. Simons, and it is 
enough to say that he has numerous varieties, many of them very 
choice. The garden vegetable seeds embrace the best varieties of the 
standard kinds. 


We are in receipt of the spring catalogue of the Bannockburn Green- 
Houses, Rochester, N. Y. To enumerate the large number and variety 
of fruits and flowers obtainable at these green-houses would require all 
the pages of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and be a task of no small propor- 
tions. Any of our readers can get one of these catalogues by applying 
for it and then they will know all we could tell them. The house is an 
old established one, and is well-known to grow and sell only the best 
varieties. They will pack the goods that are shipped and charge reason- 
able prices. They do business on the principle that a pleased customer is a 
good advertisement, and they intend every transaction to be such that it 
will lead to additional business. They send goods by express or mail to 
any part of the United States. ‘ 


As the heated term will be with us in a few weeks more it will not be 


out of place to speak of refrigerators, and especially the ones manufac. 
tured by the Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
These are triple-walled and charcoal-filledhave movable flues, air-tight 
locks, and solid iron shelves. The great essential in a refrigerator is 
cleanliness, and the manufacturers of this one claim superiority in this re- 
spect. They are made with one wall of each flue removable, so that 
every part is of easy.access for cleaning. Another advantage is their sys- 
tem of interior circulation of dry, cold air. The inner walls of the warm 
air flue, which are removable are constructed of galvanized iron, kept 
cool by the ice in the box. This offers a condensing surface to the as- 
cending warm air. All vapor condensed here runs down the iron and is 
caught by the bottom of the ice box, which projects beyond the iron for 
this purpose. The warm air is next passed over the ice, where it is 
again condensed and cooled, to openings in the false bottom, where it is 
still further condensed to the center, where it passes to the provision 
chamber, pure, dry and cold, falling to the bottom and forcing the warm 
air up into the ice box to be again condensed and purified. Various sizes 
and styles are made, all of which are illustrated in their catalogue for the 
season of 1886. 


We are in receipt of a very handsome catalogue from Edwin A. Jack- 
son & Bro., of 77 Beekman street, New York, illustrating and describing 
their heat-saving and ventilating grates. Apart from the cheerful, exhil- 
arating influence of the open fire on the household gathered about its 
hospitable hearth, it is well known that radiant heat direct from the sur- 
face of burning fuel possesses a comfort and health-maintaining power 
that no other form of heat can supply. For this reason the open grate 
has always been a favorite in our homes, and it is only because in the 
ordinary form it is such a great consumer of fuel, and so feeble in its heat- 
ing capacity that it has been supplanted by other more economical kinds 
of heating apparatus. In the construction of this grate this defect has 
been avoided, and an economical method of heating has been secured, 
without the least impairment of the properties of the open fire-place. 
With this grate the doors and windows might be made, if possible, air- 
tight by weather strips and double sash; yet the air of the rooms would 
be kept constantly fresh and pure, being changed entirely every twenty 
or thirty minutes by a supply of invigorating, pleasant and warm air from 
the heat-saving and ventilating chambers of the grate. Even if doors 
and‘windows are badly fitted, when rooms are heated by this grate there 
will be no perceptible draughts from them as the room is kept constantly 
filled with warm air from the inflowing current from the grate, that never 
ceases while there is fire in it. Air being thus supplied in sufficient 
quantity to meet the draught of the chimney, in cases where the latter is 
defective, there is much less liability to smoke, an object also partly 
secured in the mechanical construction of the grate. A valuable feature 
is that in consequence of the circulation of a current of air over the inner 
surfaces of the iron shell which forms the back and the sides of the bas- 
ket in whicli the fire rests, these surfaces cannot be warped and broken 
by the action of the fire, and the grate thus is practically indestructible 


] MERELY WISH TO SAY, That for only 50 cts. 


post-paid, any one of the following collections o 
plants: 7 ever- oy roses, or 7 single or 7 double 
geraniums, or 3 fancy 


and the names and addresses of ten ladies who bu 
and cultivate plants and Sowers, I will send by mail LA D | ES? D E Li © al T 
0 


Stamping Outfit for $1.00. | To know all about California and the Pacific Coast, at 


violets, or 7 fuchsias, or 7 sagenine, or 10 basket plants 


or 7 carnations, or 3 lantanas and 4 neliotrapes or §| One full Alphabet ; One good Felt Tidy stamped and 
ets choice flower | materials to work it; One box Blue Powder, with di- 


tuiberoses, or heat iolus, or 16 pac 
seeds, all labeled, but my choice of varieties. 


eaf geraniums and 4 scented | Contains fifty full size Perforated Patterns suitable 
geraniums, or 4 bronze and 3 ivy-leaf geraniums, or 6| for Table Scarfs, Banners, Tidies, Sofa Pillows, &c.; 


IF YOU WANT 


the same time obtain one of the Best Papers 
in the United + sub- 
scribe for the 


Weekly Alta California. 


My new illustrated catalogue free to all. 
Address ALBERT WILLIAMS, 
SHARON, MERCER Co., PA. 


f any kind, send stamp to CUM 
Dayton, Ohio, for large ee Price 
List of NEw_and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BIGYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


ae YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


rections for using without heat or cleansing of pat- 
terns; One Pad; One Distributor; also, Receipt for 
White Indelible Stamping. Send me $1.00 and your 
initials, and you will receive by return mail this 
entire outfit and a beautiful monogram. Lustra 
Painting Outfit, 82.00. Paris Tinting Outfit 
with sample and instructions, only $2.00. 


E. G. REMINGTON, 130 Tremont St., Boston. 


It contains 64 columns of Choice Reading Matter 
every week. Send Postal Card Request for Free 
Sample Copy. Address, 


ALTA CALIFORNIA PUB. CO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 
The Weekly One Year, 


- $1 So 
Daily ita ‘One Year, $6 00 


and Tuft at the End, 
bee, the teeth even in the small- 
est mouth, « ‘an be pertectly 
cleansed Patented. 


ARTIFICIAL 
WTEETH 


THE ONLY BRUSH 
MADE FOR 


Long Tuft of_ Stiff 
Bristles, and the 

Space, any cavit I 


or all wearin 
USH] Artifiels Teeth. Patented, 


For Sale b 


hildren’ Teeth preserved by Cc HIL D’S PROPHYLACTIC. 


cents, Chita’ Size, 2 
MANUFACTURING “FLORENCE, MASS. 


or sent post-paid for 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Write to the Publishers of 


Good Houskeeping. 


And secure territory to canvass for 
subscriptions. 


EASY WORK. GOOD PAY. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
New York Office, 111 Broadway. 
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Good HouSEKEEPING. 


preserves leather. 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


8 
Atton's 
DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. . 


BEAUTIFUL 


Of every character, for Bridal Gifts, Anniversaries, 


Home Decoration, &c. A few of the latest 
Etchings and Engravings are added. 


“The Village Wedding,” Fildes 
Wooing Andreotti 
“ Flirtation,” Von Blaas 
“ Thoroughbred,” Hardy 
“ Little Miss Muffett,’’ Millais 
“ Home Birds,” 
“ The Elixir of Love,” . 4 acBeth 
“The Thin, Red Line,’ Ninety-third High- 
landers at Balaclava. 

“ Be Careful,” Echtler 
“ An Attentive Listner,” Erdmann 
“ Winding the Skein,” Leighton 
“ Romeo and Juliet,’ Vermehren 
“A Hard Heart,” F. S. Church 
“ The Hush of Night,” Millet 
“ Desdemona House,” Duveneck 
“ A Repast at the House of Lucullus,” Boulanger 
“ Sunshine and Shadow,” Burnier 


And many others. 
AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


We are introducing with great success American 
Etchings and Engravings, which are unsurpassed in 
beauty of execution and subject, and of Great Advan- 
tage to all buyers and collectors from the fact of the 
be ah and protection of the American Copyright. 


Paintings, Mirrors, Pictures and Portrait | 
Frames, Card and Cabinet Frames, 
Rogers’ Groups, Easels, &c. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SUBMERGED 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 


FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The * SUBMERGED FILTER” is — ed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. The purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects i} the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be i in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—effectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 
PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 
W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, I 
ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
the Schuylkill or i water. 
O. La. F. PERRY. 


ours Sincerely, 
SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
OFFICES, {$25 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 


= W. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, and Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S MONTHLY TALKS. 


home and kindred themes have been unanimously commented upon by 


lyn Magazine, in which they are published each month. Mrs. Beecher’s 
topic in April number (now ready) is: ‘‘ 7ke Modern Woman and Dress.” 
Besides Mrs. Beecher’s monthly articles, each number of 7he Brook- 
lyn Magazine contains :— 
The Only Authorized, Revised and Thoroughly Reliable 
Reports of the Sermons of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


Addressed to the women of America on all subjects connected with the | 


| private stenographers of Mr. Beecher and Dr. Talmage, are published 


the press of America as one of the most sensible series of articles ever | only after personal revision and correction of the preachers, and are 


written by a woman, and have become a recognized feature in 7he Brooke | 


The sermons, printed in full as delivered, are specially reported by the 


under their direct authority and supervision. They are printed in a 
large, clear type, and in a manner to specially adapt them for preserva- 
tion in book form if desired. 

IG No other publication in America publishes the sermons of these fa- 
mous preachers as delivered from their pulpits. 

In its literary department, the magazine presents to its readers each 
month over 50 pages of the brightest 


STORIES, POEMS, ARTICLES, 


And a crisp miscellany of entertaining literature by the best known 
writers in America, making it in all the highest and cheapest American 
magazine published. 

Its list of contributors, who have already appeared in its columns, in- 
clude Archdeacon Farrar, John G. Whittier, ‘‘ Marion Harland,” E. P. 
Roe, Julian Hawthorne, Margaret E. Sangster, Admiral Porter, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Will Carlton, Lyman Abbott, DD., Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, Secretary Bayard, Joaquin Miller, etc., etc. 


“WHEN SHALL OUR YOUNG WOMEN MARRY?” is nota- 
bly discussed in the April issue by Louisa M. Alcott, Lucy Larcom, 
Helen Campbell, Louise Chandler Moulton, Elizabeth P. Peabody, Julia 
C. R. Dorr, Mary L. Booth, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Beecher, Mrs. Admiral © 
Dahlgren, etc., etc. 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. - - - 


Specimen Copy Ten Cents if Good HOUSEKEEPING #s mentioned. 


It is a magazine for the home in every sense of the word, giving over 1500 PAGES of the best reading matter for 


Address, THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 7 Murray St., New York City, N. Y. 


Twenty Cents per Single Number. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING, 


4 OKOLOGY Comp ete LADIES GUIDE | 


Sent Free! Methods for 
the novice. Hints for the ex- 


STRAWBERRIES 
And Other Fruits. Brentwood, N. Y. 
BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES, 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. Rosaxruat's celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
art 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


@ 
Herald Building, i, 


ILE never returns. No purge, no salve, no 
suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple remedy 
Free by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 


HOW TO GROW 


Instant relief. Final cure in 1o days, and 


TEFRICERATORG 


AND CREAMERIES. 


THE LEONARD 


CLEANABLE, with Movy- 

able Flues, SoLip ASH, 

Carved and Ornament- 

ed, TRIPLE WALLED, 

CHARCOAL FILLED an 

METAL LINED, makin 

Five Wallsinall. Soli 

Tron Shelves and Air- 

Tight Locks. Great vari- 

ety. For families, grocers 

and hotels. Prices low. 

Freight allowed. Write 

for catalogue. Mention : 
paper, 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMP’Y, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


| 
| 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number 

of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 

ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 
For circulars, address 


E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


FARM ARCHITECTURE. 


By E. C. GARDNER. 
Treats of Farm Houses and Barns. 
(Divided into two classes.) 
Those already built, Those which are to be built. 


He shows how the old-fashioned houses may be im- 
proved in various ways at small trouble and ex- 
nse, and gives valuable suggestions for 
the building of modern houses -vhich 
will comfortable and 
cheerful. 


PRICE, - 15 CENTS. 


Published by CLARK W. BRYAN & C0., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
New York Orrice, No. 111 BROADWAY. 


ARE THEY ? 


This question was asked in a recent number of The Home and School Supplement. They are all Ameri- 


cans: four statesmen—one living ; three poets- one living; one humorist -living; one inventor—livin 


; one 


novelist—living. ‘To any reader of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING who answers the question correctly we will send 


The Supplement for one year at half price. 
zine for six months only. 


If your answer be not correct your dollar will pay for the Maga- 


Paites y 


$2:00 per yeay. 

we 


The Hors 
At filvstrates 


@ 
paging 


The Supplement is a beautifully illus- 
trated magazine. The current numbers 
contain full page portraits and interesting 
biographies of Edison, Mark Twain. Long- 
fellow, Edwin Booth, Emerson, Holmes, 
Whittier, Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, John 
B. Gough, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
Charles Egbert Craddock, Rev. E. P. Roe, 
Edward Eggleston, Will Carlton, Bret 
Harte, Miss Rose Cleveland, A. T. Stew- 
art, John Wanamaker, and many other 
noted persons; short stories by noted 
writers; readings and recitations; home 
reading ; illustrated articles, etc. 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPARES 
FAVORABLY WITH THE 
BEST ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINES. 


SUBSCRIPTION: Two Dollars per 
Year in Advance. 


Address, 


The Supplement Co., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FLOWER SEEDS, Beautiful ROSES, 


Summer and other Flowering 


BULBS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
HENRY K. SIMONS, Greenfield, Mass. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’s factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philade!l- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. 


UNIVERSITY 


Is an Incorporated Institution located at 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


Being an Association of upwards of 


Fifty Professors, 


All distinguished specialists of leading American 
colleges. It teaches by correspondence, 
any person in any study, at a nom- 
inal expense. It is unique, 
grand, philanthropic. 


It has all the regular college courses, leading to the 
usual college 


DEGREES. 


* Full information given in the Correspondence |ni- 
versity Journal, a 16 page monthly, sample copy of 
which will be mailed for ten cents. Address as above. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Vil 


| ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES '! FOR. THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


PAENOoL $ODIQVE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Invaluable in DISEASES and INJURIES of ANI- 
MALS and POULTRY; destroys LICE and other 
VERMIN, 

Yor all kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as ULCERS, ERUP- 
TIONS, CRACK, QUITTER, ITCH, MANGE, CAT- 
TLE-TYPHUS, FOOT-ROT, and FOOT and MOUTU 
DISEASES, SCRATCHES, ete. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


LEBOSQUET 


APPARATUS 


Combiningthe Latest Improvements, 

HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston 


“FLORENCE” 
LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 


Weight 43-4 Ibs. No glass to 
Ww pil a quart of water 
than kindling can be 
erate a fire 2 ar 
address in the U. 

on receipt of 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1882, ™ 


WHAT! 
that little 
FLORENCE 


HEATING STOVE 


HEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 
thousands have done so. 


Send for circulars, ete. to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., ¢ 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


77 Bible House, NEw York, Oct. 23, 1885. 
MACHINE Co. 

Gentlemen:—No one who has used one of the ““Flor- 
ence” Lamp Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
out one. y wife would not part with hers for $5.00 
and | would not let her part with it for $5.00 more. for 
it saves so much time in the morning. I will save 
more than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. | am 
sure no one can speak too highly in its As 

Yours truly, J. E. JEWETT. 


Nat. SAILOR’s Home, Quincy, Mass. 


FLORENCE MACHINE Co.—I have used the Florence | 


Oil Stoves at the “Home” for several years for cook- 
ng baking, broiling, etc., with perfect satisfaction. 


e cost 1s hardly a tithe of the keeping a fire for the | 


same work. I have also used three No. 3. Heating 
Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 40 x 40 feet, 
while the steam was “ off for repairs, with perfect 
success. Yours truly, W. L. FAXON, M. D., Supt. 


ECORATED SACHETS of {Silk or Satin are 
ever welcome as Holiday Gifts; and we will for- 
ward a sample of Florida upon receipt of fifty 
cents in stamps, or of Violette or Heliotrope 
for twenty-five cents. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tr t St., Boston, Mass. 


MRS. McELRATH’S 


Preserved Fruits, Spiced Fruits, 
Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams, 
Pickles and Mince Meat, in 
Glass. Orders from families 
solicited. Circulars with refer- 
ences and prices sent on appli- 
cation. Address 


Mrs. SARAH 8. McELRATH, 
393 Degraw 8t., Brooklyn. 


New Dwarf Breech Marigold, Calliopsis. 

e Mixed Zinnia, Oscar 

Sun Flower, F ine Mixed Pansy, Nemophila. 
Mixed. Petunia, Tropaelum Minus, Portulacca, Cand 
Tuft, Sweet Mignonette. and the Amercan Home an 
Farm for 3 months ontrial. It is a 16 paged illustrated 
monthly devoted to Fancy Work. Kecipes, Household 
Helps, Stories, Floriculture, and kindred topics. To 
introduce it to the readers of this journal with a view 
to making permanent subscribers, we make this unex- 
ampled, liberal offer. Refer to editors of this paper. 

American Home and Farm, 


1013 Marble St.. Phila., Pa. 


FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


Which for quality and attractive form in putting up, 
we claim superior to any similar kind that has 
placed upon the market. 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 
and up to standard. 


Send for Special Price List giving details, etc. 


IN STAMPS will bring you 12 
e Separate Packets r 
| \. BEAUTIFUL FLOWER SEEDS. 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- 
pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet 
and envelope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 

The yes is put up by the ream in %-ream boxes, 
and %-M. envelopes to match. — in 1, 2, and 4 quires 
with envelopes to match in each 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 
allowing the finest steel pen to be used with ease. 
Each sheet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 
its 

ee is put up by the ream in {-ream boxes 
with % envelopes to match. 
Also in 1, 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to match in 
box. Cream and Azure tints. 


POWERS PAPER GO., Springfield, Mass, 


New York Orricer, 62 Duang St. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


wants. Over choicest varieties to 
oa = strong Pot Roses safely by mail '» all P 
ces, purchaser’s choice of varieties, all labeled, 


TO 12 PLANTS Sf, 


New be ‘Swoyear Roses Frees 

ew Guide. antly illustra‘ 

Address ETH & CONARD 
Rose Growers, West Grove, C Sooter 


He is Largest dealer ay Embroidery and 
- tamping Materials in the World. 

—— Catalogue of patterns, 25 cts. 
Stamping Powder, ‘black. blue or white), per box. I5cts. | 
25 skeins Embroidery Silk, (assorted colors 13cts. 
Waste Embroider (al good silk) 
12 knots Emb’y Floss, 25cts.; Large Ba lof Tinsel, so. 
French Embroidery Cotton, per doz. skeins, 17 cts. 
Imported Arrasene, (fast colors) pe doz. skeins, 

Vine Emb’y Chenille, per skein, Scts. ; per doz., 
Color Card, (with piece of silk of each shade), ldcts. 
Tidies(choose your own patterns) stamped, 
BR elt Tidy (with silk to work it, four colors 
Inglish Crewels. per skein. 3 cts.; per doz. 
illustrated Price List ri. 


Beautitul Ever-blooming The F 


Flowers par 
vases 
and personal dec- 
cretion. Our free 


Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, full of infor- 

mation, offers a | the best at rensonable prices. 

THE BANNGOE IRN GREENHOUSES, 
ochester, oie 


| Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
| retail box ' of the best 
| candies in fr Remy put up in elegant 


| boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for Dame Express charges light. 
r toall Chicago. Try it once. 


Address, 
F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 


CHICAGO. 


of Outfits and Mate 
als, FREE. Kensington Painting Outfit $1.25. Lustre 
Outfit, $3. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


Don't pay exorbitant rental] fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
spéendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
Bargtare annihilates time; prevents 

} urglaries; saves many steps, and is 

just what every business man and far- 

mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 

tories, colleges, etc., etc. Theon practicable and reliable 
Telephone that i is sold to work. 

Chance for experience required. 


Circulars free, WM, L. NORTON. Buffalo, N.Y. 


GOOD NEWS 
10 LADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now's your time to 
orders for our celebra‘ 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Decorated Toilet Set. ia full particulars address 
THE MER N TEA Co 
aurs St., New York, 


PERFECT in FIT for all 
ages—infants to adul 
BEST for HRALTS, 
Economy and Beauty. 
Buttons at ous instead of 


clasps, 


FERRIS. BROS. Mfrs, 
81 White Street, N. Y. 


In order to introduce our r Watches and obtain EXAM we MINE 
Send sample of a ove Watch by mail for $5.50. 
if so desired, will send by express.C, O, D., with ‘peivilegs 
to inspect before paving for t Send 2 te ay O. stamps to 
detray Expr se charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 
is or lered in good faith, The above cut isexactly like watch sent, 
is full j-weled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. stem 
winder, handsome gold plate’ cases, Keeps accurate 
you are dissatisfied after 30 days’ trial we will 
cheertuily refand money. Meution whether you want engraved 
or plain cases, Ladies’ or Gents’ size. We mail nocirculars order 
saved by writing for further particu- 
discount Accents wanted everywhere. 


BRISTOL c og 249 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
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60 
DLE POWER. 


ANW LI 


BURNER 


Absolutely Safe. 


This Burner gives the largest light of any burner 
ever made, and as a reading light, has no equal. The 
-_ can be ran as readily as gas is turned 
oft. HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO 


22 and 24 Church St., New York. 


Breck | 
dose 


Originators of the 


PEARL OF SAVOY POTATO 


750 Bushels Raised on an Acre in 1884 


And conceded by all who have tried them to be the 
Earliest, Most Productive and Most Delicious Potato 
in Cultivation. AND THE 


12358 BUSHELS SHELLED CORN 


Were produced on an Acre in 1885. 
It is pronounced by the 
RURAL NEW YORKER 


the Earliest Variety ever Tested on their 
Experimental Grounds. 
In Cash Premiums were paid by us in 1884-5 


for the largest and_best yields ofthese varieties. 


For particulars see QUR CATALOGUE and 


GARDENER’S GUIDE 


For 1886, containing over 170 pages ; several Col- 
ored Plates; a comprehensive treatise on Grasses 
Mowing Lands and Permanent Pastures and much 
other valuable information, which we will mail 
on receipt of five cents to pay postage. 

Every Thing for the 


GARDEN, FARM AND LAWN, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Seed and Agricultural Warehouse, 


51-53 N. MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
yE SKIN. St. 


ton, Mass., for a valuable treatise—How to pre- 


vent Hands Chaffing, and keep the skin in a 


SHORTHAN WRITING. Best paying home 


J study for young ladies. essons 
= mail or personally. Great demand for shorthand 
clerks. Situations procured for students when com 

tent. Circulars free. J. W. RoBEerts, Elmira, NY. 


RELIABLE COOK 


The Unrivalled Cook-Book and Housekeeper’s Guide. 


By Mrs. WASHINGTON, with Index and Blank Pages for additional receipts. pp. viii., 640. 
12mo, water-proof cloth, $2.00. 

This book contains, in very compact form, a vast | plete a list of creole receipts. * * * One of its strong 
deal of useful information. The cooking receipts are | points is choice Southern dishes. It will be strongly 
multitudinous, variegated, and trustworthy. — Mew | welcomed by the knights of the kitchen.—Syracuse 
York Commercial Advertiser. Courier. 

No American cook-book has yet contained so com- 


Mrs. Henderson’s Practical. Cooking. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in Cook- 
ing; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertain- 
ing at Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. Illustrated. pp. 376, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an acceptable | to entertain company with quiet grace and refinement 
service to the women of America by: the preparation | at breakfast, lunch and dinner. * * * There is no de- 
of this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly sen- | tail of the economy of the table that is overlooked, and 
sible book. She not only shows how to prepare and | many of these are made more intelligible by illustra- 
cook dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and how | tive engravings.—Christian Intelligencer, N. A 


Mrs. Henderson’s Diet for the Sick. 


Diet for the Sick. By Mary F. HENDERSON. Illustrated. pp. x., 234. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 


It will be found a useful and handy book in every | in the choice and preparation of food. Its recipes are 
household, and of service not —_% the invalid whose | copious and excellent, and the work generally is one 
health is to be restored, but to those also who would | to whose guidance all may trust with safety and ad- 
eat wisely and avoid the evils that follow upon errors | vantage.—Boston Gazette. 


Virginia Cookery-Book. 


By Mary Stuart SMITH. pp. xviii., 352. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


All her receipts have been tested, and are reliable. | breads, griddlecakes, etc., for whch Virginia tables 
Housekeepers will be fortunate in getting receipts for | have long been justly famous. Home Journal, N. Y. 


Bazar Cooking Recipes. 
Cooking Recipes from Harfer’s Bazar. pp. 248. 32mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above works, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 


(te HARPER & BROTHERS’ Catalogue, comprising the titles of between Three and Four 
Thousand Volumes, will be mailed to any address on receipt of Ten Cents. 


We offer this season the most valuable novelties in 


Plants and Seeds. 


The sensation of the season is the New Rose, “AMER- 
ICAN BEAUTY,” that will undoubtedly revolutionize 
rose-growing—an eee | Monthly Rose—as large, 
fragrant, and beautiful as the hardy or June Roses that 
bloom butoncea yar lts 

,\ the most valuable new plant 
\offered in years: flow- 
ers sell at wholesale at $1.00 
each. Also, fine stocks of the 
new roses, “Her Majesty,” 
and ‘‘ William Francis Ben- 
nett;”’ new Crysanthemums, 
new Single Dahlias, etc., etc. 
Our importations of * Lilium 
Auratum,”’ or “Golden Band- 
ed Lily,’’ the queen of lilies, 
is unusually fine. These, to- 
gether with many other at- 
tractions, are fully described 4 : 
our Seed and Plant Cata- 
ogue, which is verycomplete, 

handsomely illustrated, ar Lillies 
tistic, and of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. “Sent free to all readers of Goop HOUSEKEE?P- 
'NG, enclosing stamps to pay postage. Address, 

F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, P. O. Box 1, Tarrytown, New York. 


AND 
HOW TO EAT IT. 
An interesting Lecture by B. F. BEARDSLY, M. D., 
of Binghamton, N. Y., on this all-important subject 


cards goc. Send 4c. for agent’s terms and sample | will be sent free on application to every reader of 
case. HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. | Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Address, 


e | WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
HALFORD se HONETIC SHORTHAND, 


Price, $1.50. Special Instruction by Mail, $6.00. 
THE GREAT RELISH. 


The new GOLD 
30 Cardsrninér Fiera. 
most lovely you ever saw, nameon, 


toc. 12 new Golden Hidden Name 
ioc. 25 plain gilt edge 1oc. 10 grand Silk Covered 


Send Stamp for Specimen Pages, &c. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. iii 


LADIES prefer to 


use a nice qual- 
ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 
<one to match (the old and 
reliable line). These g 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed in Purity, 
= Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, by even the ne productions. Sold 
by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


S0LID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 


CARVER’S FRIEND.’ 
A‘ w strokes will give the dullest knife a keen edge, 
which every housekeeper will appreciate. Handy for 
table or kitchen use. Made of best Turkish Emery, 
wit» steel wire in-center, and will last for years. Price, 
wit) fine Rosewood or Coco Bolo handle, 85 cents, 
Applewood handle, 60 cents. Sent post paid on paula 
of price. Goo AGENTS WANTED. 


D 
W. d. PARKIN. 11 South Water St., Cleveland, 0. 


MERICAN RICYCLES 


Man fi a ctureg 


FORS2PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE . 
SIZES, 387060 WCHES. PRICES 


R removing 
OIL and GREASE SPOTS 


keep it, send 25 cts, to us 
——| for sample box. 


H. B. RISING & CO. 
41 Clark &t. 


Cuicaeo, 


3 ‘ ANTED.—Ladies and Gentlemen to take light 
Send 10 cents postage, and we will mail work at their own homes. $3 to @4 a day 
you free a ay be uable, sample box | easily made.—Work sent by mail. No canvassing. 
of goods that will put you in the way of | We ‘have good demand for our work, and furnis 

aking more money at once than any- foyment. Address with stamp. 


thing else in America. Both sexes of all ages can live A : os P 
at home and work in spare time, or all the fime. Cap-'| - CROWN MFG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


ital not required. We will start you. Immense pay | ALWAYS MENTION 
sure for those who start at once. | 


STinson & Co., Portland, Maine.| Grood Eiouselkeeping, 
| when writing to Advertisers. 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 
FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. or crorus. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 

Take none but the genuine. All our goods : 
Rubber Mat. are stamped. Avoid imitations. Stair Tread. 


CARPET HOUSES HARDWARE STORES 
KEEP THEM. WEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING C0., rHem. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 15 Park Row, NEW YORE. 


HE BEST 


the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


AGENTS WANTED $3.50. ‘Also’ the cole 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price 
Circulars frea We refer to editor of this paper. Address ERLE WASHER CO., Erie, Pe, 


—THE— 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


——ISSUES—— 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
Of every Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment 
for Personal Benefit—aLL containing liberal \Von-forfeiture pro- 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
SEPARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, 


Incemnifying the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profits, the Wage Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- 


visions. 


jury, with Principal Sum in case of Death. 


Policies not forfeited by change of occupation but paid 


pro rata. 


RESOURCES AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 


Paid-Up Cash Capital, - 


Total Assets, - - 
Total Liabilities, - 
Surplus to Policy-holders, - - ‘ 


Amount paid Life Policy-holders, - . 
“ Accident Policy-Holders, - 


Total Losses Paid, - - 


All Claims paid without delay or discount on receipt of satis- 


factory proofs. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Sec’y. | for Nurserymen and Seedsmen. 


SUBSCRIBES FOR 


HORTICULTURAL 
ART JOURNAL. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


Coww. 


—oF— 
Fruits and Flowers. 
‘4 $600 000 In twelve monthly parts. The whole containing forty-eight colored 
y plates, with appropriate reading matter regarding the 
introduction of new varieties. 
$2,088,810.39 $3.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 
-  $3,165,338.38 


MENSING & STECHER, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GP We make a specialty of colored plates for catalogues and plate books 


| 
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- 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
RISING hii Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
from all wearing apparel bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
AY in every inamoment. simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
If your Duvactst or lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and q 
q 
#23 


Good HousEKEEPING. 


Hlale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,$1. 


++ <2. Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 250. 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pilis are a sure cure, 50c. 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y. 


LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMES, 


_ Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
A NEW DEPARTURE Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose, 


FROM 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg's Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


Sap Uncle Sam: ‘‘I will be wise, The grease and dirt no more remain; 


And thus the Indian civilize: *Twill change their nature day by day, 

Instead of guns, tat kill a mile, And wash their darkest blots away. 5 
Tobacco, lead, and liquor vile, They’ll turn their bows to fishing-rods, | [ J N K 0 - 6 § 
Instead of serving out a meal, And bury hatchets under sods, 

Or sending Agents out to steal, In wisdom and in worth increase, 

I'll give, domest ) to teach, And ever smoke the pipe of peace; RHENISH COLOGNE 
A cake of ‘Ivor x Soap’ to each. For ignorance can never cope | i 
Before it flies the guilty stain, With such a foe as ‘ Ivory Soap.’” 


prepaid to your nearest Katlroad Exrress Office (whic h 
should be named) for Fifty Cents—Money Order, Stamps 


| 
‘Address: YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Burelay 8t., New York. 
| 
| 


If your grocer joes not l:eep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
io Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /vee a large cake of IVORY SOAP. 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, all 
Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 

One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
Henry L. GREEN, River Point, R. I. 

The grate heats my cme de Xt " X 24 x 14 feet when mercury 
is 30° below zero. AMORY, ond du Lac, Wis. 

I heat parlor, 12 feet square, pret ay 13 x 22 feet, and make 


comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 
iki dual J. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘The grate heats a x feet down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. V ETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The grate in the north ai! v my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 
it and a room of the same size above so t oroughly that flowers in 
he bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched 
ith frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below ag 
Wao. S. THompson, Springfield, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


— 

: EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., New York. : 


